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gamble 
for US 


Jonathan Fraedland and 
Martin Walker hi Washfogton 
and Mark Tran hi New York 


P RESIDENT Clin- 
ton announced 
the biggest for- 
eign policy tri- 
umph — and the 
greatest political 
gamble — of his presidency 
yesterday, as be moved to 
plunge €0.000 Nato troops into 
the Balkans to enforce the 
historic but fragile Bosnia 
peace accord brokered by his 
administration. 

As foe first, small US ad- 
vance and logistics teams 
headed for Bosnia last night, 
paving the way for up to 
M.000 US combat troops. Mr 
Clinton laced more friction 
with his European allies, foe 
Russians, his own Congress, 
and the spectre of American 
casualties in an election year. 

After 31 days of bitter wran- 
gling at Wright-Patterson air 
base near Dayton, Ohio, 
aimed at ending nearly four 
years of war. President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic of Serbia, Bos- 
nia's President Alia Izetbego- 
vic and President Fran jo 
Tudjman of Croatia initialled 
apeacedeaL 

• “The people of Bosnia 
finally have a chance to turn 
from the horror of war to the 
promise of peace." he said. 

- "We most help them to make 
it work." 

But within minutes of 
agreement being reached, 
doubts about the viability of 
the deal arose. 

"What's been done is an es- 
pecially big mistake." said 
Momcilo Krajisnik, a member 
of the Serb delegation. Mr 
Krajisnik, speaker of foe Bos- 
nian Serbs’ self-declared par- 
liament. added: "What I am 
saying is that our delegation 
did not accept this plan, nor 
did it sign, nor will it sign 
either these maps or the plan 
itself." 

Mr Milosevic was empow- 
ered to give a decision if foe 
Serb delegation failed to agree. 

A peace implementation 
conference in London, sched- 
uled within the next two 
weeks, is likely to be the bat- 
tleground, followed by a sign- 
ing ceremony in Paris. 

Nato still lacks sufficient 
troop pledges for its peace- 
keeping plan. There are dif- 
ferences between the US and 
its European allies over when 
and whether to lift the United 
Nations arms embargo, and . 
Moscow and Washington dis- i 


- agree on the location of 
troops. 

The deal is fragile, with foe 
Bnunfowg only joining reluc- 
tantly, after they faced isola- 
tion as Croats and Serbs said 
they were ready to sign. 

Under the plan, Bosnia nom- 
inally remains state with 
a single elected president and 
parliament, and a unified Sa- 
rajevo as its capital. But the 
territory is divided into two 
virtually equal sections com- 
prising a Bosnian-Croat feder- 
ation and a distinct Bosnian 
Serb republic. 

M Clinton said he was satis- 
fied that the Nato mission 
would be “dear, limited and 
achievable and that the risks 
to our troops are minimiseifv' 
The president cast the deal 
asa triumph of US diplomacy, 
following arm-twisting by foe 
secretary of state, Warren 
Christopher, and Ambassador 
Richard Holbrooke. 

The Bosnian government 
won a key demand: a ban on 
all indicted war criminals 
from political life. Rebel Serb 
leaders Radovan Karadzic 
and General Ratko Mladic 
both face war crimes charges 
at The Hague. 

Bosnians also won a guar- 
anteed right of return for all 
refugees — estimated at over 
2 million — and freedom of 
movement throughout the new 
state. The Bosnians also, 
gained a corridor linking Sara- 
jevo and foe Goraade enclave. 

For the Serbs, their reward 
came from New York where 
the UN Security Council was 
set last night to lift foe eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed 
against Belgrade since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

The breakthrough came at 
10.30 am yesterday mor nin g 
after two nights when foe 
warring sides came close to 
packing tip and leaving. Twice 
Mr Milosevic and Mr Izetbe- 
govic ordered their baggage 
placed aboard their personal : 
jets, and the engines were 
running even as Mr Christo- < 
pher urged one final effort 1 

Hopes surged and fell in 
talks which included two 1 
marathon sessions each last- i 
ing more than 22 hours. t 

The last obstacle was the : 
"Posavina corridor", a neck 1 
of land that the Sabs sought i 
to connect their western and < 
eastern territories. The Bos- 
nians argued that the corri- c 
dor was too wide. But once i 
Croatia gave way on. the point 
the Bos n ians were isolated. 
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The Prince of Wales at Newlyn yesterday where he visited a pilchard factory — and 

Palace offers olive b 

Promise of talks may not prevent 
princess giving more interviews , , 


Edward PMngton 
and Michael White 


T HE Princess of Wales 
last night prepared to 
fly to Argentina with 
a. massive interna- 
tional media caravan in 
tow, leaving behind her a 
Buckingham Palace stung 
i into an off? rial p ^g » of 
talks by her extraordinary 
Panorama interview on 
Monday night. 

Bat there was no guaran- 
tee that the palace’s 
promise of talks to define 
her future role would suc- 
ceed in dissuading her from 
launching farther attacks. 

Andrew Morton, whose 
book on the princess first 
drew attention to the state 
of foe royal marriage, said 
she was planning more in- 
terviews, including one for 
overseas media and at least 
one for charities. 

In a brief statement put 
out through the govern- 
ment information service. 


foe palace offered to dis- 
cuss with the princess 
"how we can define her 
future role and continue to 
support her as a member of 
the royal family". 

The olive branch was ex- 
tended in a clear response 
to Princess Diana's calls on 
Panorama on Monday 
night to be allowed to play 
a "unique" role as an am- 
bassador for Britain. She 
implied that previous at- 
tempts to create a purpose- 
ful niche for herself had 
been frustrated, an accusa- 
tion denied by a palace 
I spokesman who Insisted 
! “no one here is obstructive 
for its own sake". 

The announcement of the 
palace's willingness to ne- 
gotiate with the princess 
underlined the depths of 
the crisis. By protocol, In- 
ternal dealings within the 
royal household are never 
disclosed. 

Both Buckingham Palace 
and St James’s Palace 
refused to comment yester- 
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West 
guilty 
of 3 
killings 


Duncan Campbell, 
L a wre n ce Donegan 
and Andy O'Hagan 


R osemary west was 
yesterday convicted of 
the murders of her el- 
dest daughter, her step- 
daughter and the mother of 
her late husband’s unborn 
child. She stood in the dock 
pale and breathless as she 
heard the foreman deliver the 
verdicts that mean an auto- 
matic life sentence. 

The jurors returned to their 
hotel last night to deliberate 
on seven further murder 
charges. 

Shortly after 3pm at Win- 
chester crown court the Tan- 
noy announcement for "all 
those concerned in the case of 
Rosemary West please go to 
court number three" brought 
an end to more than nine 
hours of deliberation and 30 
days of trial during which the 
jury has heard harrowing evi- 
dence of what had happened 
in 25 Cromwell Street the 
home of the Wests and their 
eight children. 

There was an almost eerie 
silence in the court in which 
every seat was taken by law- 
yers, reporters, police offi- 
cers. relatives and those 
members of the public pre- 
pared to queue in the wet 
Winchester pre-dawn for a 
seat in the puhlic gallery. 

Standing between two fe- 
male prison officers. West, 
who will be 42 next week, 
gazed impassively at foe trial 
judge, Mr Justice Man tell 
She heard the court usher ask 
foe jury foreman if they had 
reached unanimous verdicts 
on any of the 10 counts of 
murder. 

The foreman replied that 
they had. He was then asked 
for their verdicts on each of 
the charges. On count one, 
the murder of Charmaine 
West the foreman said they 
had reached a decision. That 
decision was guilty. 

There was a sharp intake of 
breath and a muffled cheer 
from the crowded public gal 
Torn to page 4, columns 




day on specific matters 
raised by the Panorama in- 
terview, including foe prin- 
cess’s admission that sbe 
had an affelr with James 
Hewitt, complaints that sbe 
felt isolated and misunder- 
stood by her husband and 
his staff; and doubts cast on 
the Prince of Wales’s abil- 
ity to become king. 

By refusing to react, the 
prince’s officials hope that 
their past record as rela- 
tively open-minded mod- 


Lord Young sacked with prospect of £600,000 payoff 



Radovan Karadzic, the Bos- 
nian Serbs’ political leader, 
was politically dead before 
the talks. His two indict- 
ments for war crimes meant 
he was unable to travel be- 
yond Serb territory. The 
peace deal buries him. leav- 
ing President Milosevic in 
control of the Bosnia Serbs. 


General Batko Mladic, Bos- 
nian Serb military com- 
mander, faces a mountain of 
evidence pointing to his res- 
pansibOny for atrocities. He 
was recMded ordering artil- 
lery to shell cMUan targets 
in Sarajevo, and Muslims 
saw him at the sites of mas- 
sacres after Srebrenica fefi. 




Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 

L ORD Young; foe Cable and 
Wireless chairman, and 
Ms arch-rival chief executive 
James Ross, were yesterday 
sacked after an acrimonious 
board-room battle which is 
expected to cost the telecom- 
munications company up to 
£1 million in severance pay. 

Lord Young will qualify for 
a pay-off of £800,000. sources 
said, and Mr Ross will get 
| nearly £400,000 
The company's board took the 
decision after it became dear 
that long-running manage- 
ment differences between the 
two men bad become irrecon- 
cilable and threatened foe 
running of the company. 

The company's board, led 




by non-executive Win Bis- 
choff. who heads t he C ity 
merchant banking firm of , 
Schroders, was locked in a 
crisis meeting for the second 

a running. It decided the 
coarse was to ask both 
directors to quit foeir jobs. 

Leaving either director in 
place would have destabilised 
the telecoms company further 
because board loyalties had 
become so evenly split be- 
tween the two rivals, a well 
placed scarce said. 

An “old guard" of directors. 
Including Mr Biscboff and 
David Nash, are understood 
to have supported Lord 
Young. His supporters say 
that his track record as for- 
mer Conservative hade and 
industry secretary and his po- 
litical expertise were of hugB 
benefit to the company. 


But his opponents, who are , 
believed to include the Rolls- 
Royce chairman. Sir Ralph | 
Robins, bad begun to regard 
him as a "loose cannon" who 
seemed increasingly at odds 
with strategy laid down by 
foe rest of the board. “He 
seems to love globe-trotting 
around and signing up deals 
which really should have no 
place in C&W*s business port- 
folio,'' one source said. 

Dr Brian Smith, foe chair- 
man of the airports company 
BAA, was yesterday asked to 
take over foe running of 
Cable and Wireless on a non- 
executive basis. The company 
said it had started looking for 
a new chief executive. 

Lord Young, who had 
headed C&W for more than 
five years, was told his fete 
during a terse 15 minute 
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meeting with Mr Bischoff in 
the Schroders boardroom at 
2.30pm yesterday afternoon. 

He later said in a statement 
‘1 am sad to leave but I be- 
lieve that it is in the best in- 
terests of the company in the 
present circumstances. 

“My five years has seen a 
considerable growth in prof- 
its, earnings per share and 
share value. I believe I leave 
the company well poised for 
future growth." 

Mr Ross, who joined foe 
company 3*4 years ago from 
British Petroleum, was given 
the same message, An insider 
said: "Ross was so angry that 
he just stormed out of the 
building-” He later said he 
was "very disappointed" 
about leaving the company. 

Detais and Notebook, page 11 
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2 PIAMA; THE FALLOUT 

How it played 
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The Guardian Wednesday November 23 1995 


W OMEN took the lead In 
supporting, the Prin- 
cess of Wale yesterday as 
thousands of callers broke 
records swamping televi- 
sion and radio phone-ins 
with calls. 

TV chat shows and radio 
shows were dominated by 
the issue as thousands of 
mainly women callers 
backed her “honesty” and 
her right of reply after 
Prince Charles's go last 
year. 

In response to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think the pro- 
gramme showed her In a 
better or worse light than 
before?”, 83 per c ent o f the 
15,000 callers to ITV and 
Channel Four’s Teletext 
backed her. 

It was the biggest res- 
ponse to a poll since tele- 
te xt be gan 12 years ago. 
ITVs This Morning had 1 


- 


‘What Charles 
is doing 
wouldn’t go 
down in 
Bermondsey. 

A man doesn’t 
go flaunting 
his bird in front of his wife. We’d 
throw him out of the pub. You 
don’t get that kind of blatant 
carry on with the working class’ 
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64,028 calls in response to 
their poll on the princess's 
performance, with 84 per 
cent backing her. 

A thousand callers tried 
to get on air to voice their 
views on her performance. 
Of the five who did. Sate 
from London said Princess 
Diana, had come across as a 
strong women some people 
just wanted to dismiss as a 
nutter. 

Of the women callers to 
Granada television’s break- 
fast show 8 out of 10 came 
out in support of the prin- 
cess. “It was overwhelm- 
ingly in her favour,” said 
Carmel Morgan of 
Granada. 

Anne Peacock, producer 
Of Call Nick Ross, BBC 
Radio 4’s phone-in pro- 
gramme, said: "Twice as 
many women as men 
thought she did the right 
thing. 

“The women who phoned 
in seemed to identify with 


I her as a woman who had 
suffered from marital 
I breakdown and post-natal 
depression. 

“It was definitely an 
, issue that women felt much 
more stronger about than 
men.” 

One exception to the pat- 
tern of support was BBC 
Five Live where many of 
the 58 callers to its morn- 
ing magazine programme 
were critical of the prin- 
cess's performance, accus- 
ing her of manipulation. 

But 40 of the callers who 

went on air were men and 
18 women. 

Despite the controversy 
over the interview, it was 
not the busiest phone-in on i 
Radio 5. “We got more calls 
over Cantona and football 
violence than the prin- 
cess,” said a spokesperson 
for the programme — con- 
firming the station’s lad- ! 

dish appeal. ■ 

In the Prince of Wales I 


i pub in Rofherhithe, south 
i London, immediately alter 
Monday night's interview 
the male/female split was 
quickly established. 

*T think she’s been abso- 
lutely honest and it’s a 
really good thing she's 
done. She’s putting her own 
record straight” said Irene 
Amfina, the landlady. 

Vi Mercer, a word proces- 
sor at the Ministry of De- 
fence, said: “She's got the 
verbals. She’s a woman 
who learned to speak up for 
herself and she had to learn 
the hard way-” 

Gwen McIntosh, an 83- 
year-old from the London’s 
East End, said: “She did 
very weH for herself — very 


dignified.’ 

One woman who did not 
want to give her name 
added: *T was never a big Di 
fian, but you could feel for 
what she was saying about 
her husband and what had 
happened to her. I think 


she did touch a nerve 
somewhere.” 

Most of the men inter 
viewed were -critical of her 
performance and felt that 
she bad degraded the royal 
family by speaking out. 

Mark Harding, 33, who 
lives in Rotherhlthe said 
the princess was a “dis- 
grace to the royal family. 
She should be at borne look- 
ing after ber two children 
and not making a show of 
herself like that” 

. Bill Walsh, aged 52, a 
plumber in the mother and 
child unit of Holloway 
women's prison, thought 
the princess was a “whing- 
ing publicity seeker”. How- 
ever, John Darvill, a 46- 
year-old taxi driver, was 
“all for her speaking out 
and putting Charles in his 
place. He started it by talk- 
ing to Jonathan Dlmbleby 
about Camilla.'* 

At the Two Brewers pub 
in Bermondsey, Terence 


Cronin, a 56 -year-old publi- 
can, said he was not a Di 
fan but since “Charles was 
flaunting Camilla, she had 
a right to speak out. 

“What Charles is doing 
wouldn’t go down in Ber- 
mondsey. We wouldn't 
have it around here. A man 
doesn’t go flaunting his 
bird in front of his wife. 
We’d throw him out of the 
pub. You don’t get that 
kind of hlatant carry on 
with the working class.” 
And just in case anyone 
might think that this whole 
Di business was getting out 
of hand it should be noted 
that In Rotherhithe’s Swan 
and Sugarloaf on Wolseley 
Street the television was 
switched offfor the night. 

In the Ship Aground pub 
across the road the TV was 
also switched off for a slng- 
I song, and. in The George on 
George's Row they watched 
I Aston Villa beat Southamp- 
ton 1-0. 


Prince’s friends close ranks 


The Establishment 


Edward Pilkington looks at the less 
than spontaneous operation among 
some in royal circles to reduce the 
impact of the Panorama bombshell 


STABLISHMENT 
figures rallied to 
the defmee-of the 
Prince of Wales 
yesterday in an. in- 
dication of how closely the fu- 
rore surrounding the Pan- 
orama interview bad touched 
them. i 

St James’s palace denied 
that a concerted damage limi- 
tation c amp aign had been set | 
in train. But the identity of i 
several of the prince's defend- ' 
ers suggested that the res- 
ponse was more than purely 
spontaneous. 

In a by now familiar pat- 
tern repeated in successive 
royal crises, supporters of the 
prince appeared on breekfest 
radio and television to put bis 
side of foe story. At foie fore- 
front, as on previous occa- 
sions, was Nicholas Soames, 
foe prince’s former equerry 
at whose first weddng to Cath- 
erine Weatherall in 1981 
Prince Charles acted as best 
man. 

Mr Soames, the armed 
forces minister and grandson 
of Sir Winston Churchill, said 
on Monday night that foe 
princess had showed “foe ad- 
vanced stages of paranoia” in 
her broadcast. Yesterday 
morning he told foe Today 
programme on BBC Radio 4 
that he was not questioning 
her state of mind, but added, 
“some of the things she said 
did exhibit a degree of 
paranoia.” 

Downing Street made clear 
that Mr Soames had been 
speaking in a personal 
capacity, but Labour in- 
stantly denounced his com- 
ments as harsh and meddling 
and claimed they overstepped 
foe ministerial mark. The 
party’s constitutional affairs 
spokesman, Doug Henderson, 
said a defence minister 
should not be interfering In 
affairs of foe monarchy — 
that should be left to the 
Home Secretary or the Prime 


Minister. “He la entitled to 
make his views known, but I 
think it was indelicate for 
him to state them so force- 
fully and publicly." 

Just how predictable was 
Mr Soames’s defence of his 
royal friend was demon- 
strated when he dismissed 
the doubts Princess Diana 
had raised on her husband’s 
fitness to be king. “For foe 
Prince of Wales to be king is 
not an ambition, it is a duty.” 

He used almost exactly the 
same sound-bite 18 months 
ago when the Archdeacon of 
York, foe Yen George Austin, 



said the prince was unsuit- 
able to succeed because of his 
confessed adultery. 

The weakness of Mr 
Soames as an advocate far foe 
prince is that he is increas- 
ingly seen as faintly ridicu- 
lous. The portly figure 
recently went on a largely un- 
successful diet to raise money 
for charity and has a reputa- 
tion at dinner parties of play- 
ing loud hunting music and 
yelping “View halloo”. 

More substantial support 
could come from the prince's 
closest set of friends who Live 
near Highgrove, his Glouces- 
tershire farm, though most 
take the view it is better to 
avoid media contact They in- 
clude Lord and Lady Ramsey, 
Eznille and Hugh van Cutsem. 
and the Lord and Lady Shel- 


burne — all of whom refused 
to comment yesterday. Bro- 
derick Munro- Wilson, a polo 
team-mate of Prince Charles, 
is one of the few to talk to foe 
press, having carved a niche 
for himself as a television 
pundit “I have never seen 
such a deliberate debunking 
of the royal family in my life 
— I think Panorama was a 
complete set up. 

“This is a woman with only 
two GCSE’s and she’s telling 
us th at ‘isolation, is. foe best 
way to dismantle a personal- 
ity’. She’s talking in therapy 
jargon — foe’s been brain- 
washed by therapists and 
now foe’s trying to brain- 
wash us.” 

The other group that leapt 
to the prince’s assistance rep- 
resented a recent extension of 
royal influence out of blue- 
blooded circles into the world 
of middle-class campaigning. 
He has several advocates 
among his charitable trusts 
such as Business in the Com- 
munity, and among environ- 
mentalists. The leading figure 
in this area is Sir Jonathon 
Porritt, a friend and adviser 
to the prince for more than 
six years. One of Ms first 
media interventions on the 
prince’s behalf was rnadi* hist 
year on Panorama. 

Sir Jonathon, a leading eco- 
campaigner, prefers to hold 
his fire for the most serious 
moments, concerned, not to di- 
lute his value to the prince 
nor to be seen as overly mon- 
archist He clearly thought 
the present crisis was suffi- 
ciently momentous to merit 
i an appearance on BBC radio 
In which he insisted Prince 
I Charles bad always perceived 
I himself as a future tang. 

By contrast Princess Di- 
ana’s vocal supporters were 
I relatively few. They Included 
media figures such as 
Andrew Morton, author of the 
book that exposed the cou- 
ple's marital problems, and 
her step-grandmother, roman- 
tic novelist Dame Barbara 
Cartland. 

Many of her natural advo- 
cates have been alienated 
such as James Hewitt — with 
whom foe admitted infidelity 
in her interview but who has 
kissed and told — James Gil- 
bey of the Squidgy tapes and 
Oliver Hoare, who Implicated 
her in a series of nuisance 
telephone calls. 


For Diana 


Against Diana 


The Sun 

Diana has taken a bold 
gamble. She deserves to 
succeed. 


DaQy Iferw^ 

It was a truly fantastic, historic 
perfomrance_Dtafra has ’ 
secured her place in the 
nation’s heart 


Evening Standard 

We need a littta lass 
introspective self-indulgence 
from Individual members of 
the Royal Family and a lithe 
more sense of duty. 


MPs hope to 
see a quick 
royal divorce 


Politics 


11m Daily Telegraphy 

She was, at best, arrogant.. at 
worst, malicious. 


Paul Johnson 


Frontbenchers lie 
low as colleagues 
take sides, reports 

Michael White 


Historian and Dally Mail 
columnist ’Her performance 
was one of the most 
consistently brilliant I have 
seen on TV 


Lord Blake 


Lord Blake, historian 
■What I saw confirms me in 
the view that the sooner they 
get divorced the better.’ 


T HE overwhelming 
reaction yesterday 
among MPs of all par- 
ties to the Princess of 
Wales's interview was a gut 
feeling that the royal couple 
should now divorce as 
quickly and amicably as poss- 
ible. But senior ministers and 
opposition counterparts dived 
for cover — saying nothing. 

‘They’ll have to divorce 
now,” »dd one former cabinet 
minister. “There’d be a bug- 
ger’s muddle if anything hap- 
pened to the Queen and they 
were still married.'’ A vet- 
eran Labour MP agreed. “Itn 
cost him foe Crown Jewels 
and a palace to divorce her 
now,” he predicted. 

Most parliamentarians ex- 
pressed astonishment at foe 
professionalism of the prin- 
cess’s performance. Their 
views on its wisdom, sincer- 
ity and effect were as divided 
as those of their constituents. 

The front benches of all the 
major parties decided not to 
involve themselves. From 
Labour’s Jack Straw, who has 
questioned the state of foe 
monarchy and suggested scal- 
ing it down, to John Major’s 
cabinet colleagues and the 
Downing Street spokesman, 
Chris Meyer, the official 
silence was deafening. 

Paddy Ashdown joined it. 
Although he told colleagues It 
had been “a masterpiece of 
communication”. It is one 
controversy where politicians 
fear to make the running and 
lose votes, still deferential to 
Buckingham Palace. 

Constitutionally nothing 
has been changed by- Pan- 
orama, with its worldwide au- 
dience of 200 million, MPs 


rare? 

William Rms Rlogg 

[iMi'-'k 

Times columnist 'One of the 


most formidably skilful 


political performances by a 


woman smce_Jhatefwr.* 

■ !■ 

Lord St John of Fawsle 

-• 

'She was dignified, restrained 

:V. A . 

and in no way vindictive.' 




Von. Georg* Austin 

Archdeacon of York 
It was a ‘public relations 
disaster 1 



Lord Jacobovtts _ 

Chief Rabbi ‘It has cheapened 
every marriage. There was 
little royal about It and even 
less majestic.’ 


Fanro Jtaraf 

Royal biographer 

‘It was a brilliant performance rg 

and totally plausible.’ 


Harold Brooks Baker ■ 

Editor of Burke’s Peerage 
"She shows herself to be very 
menially disturbed and a very ■hx 
sad parson.’ 
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Squaring up^ 

Selected points of view regarding Diana's performance 


correctly insisted. If Prince 
Charles becomes King tomor- 
row, Diana will be his Queen. 
Politically a great deal has 
changed, they concede. 

"They must divorce as soon 
as possible,” was the refrain 
coming loud and clear from 
all parties. 

Although little evidence of 
enthusiasm for a Princess Ca- 
milla Is discernible among 
MPs, few believe it will affect 
Prince Charles’s right to foe 
succession. Fewer have 
thought hard about foe prin- 
cess's role after a divorce. 

Downing Street hints at in- 
formal charity work — such 
as this week's trip to Argen- 
tina — but shows no Inkling 
of the kind of masterplan 
j which steered the then prime 
minister, Stanley Baldwin, 
through the rapids of foe ab- 
dication crisis in 1936. 

In private MPs were divid- 
ed on the merits of the Prin- 
cess of Wales's broadcast, and 
its Impact 

“There were moments of 
unutterable delicacy and ten- 
derness," gushed a Labour 
I woman MP. “She looked old 
and sounded self-pitying and 
manipulative,” countered a 
Conservative woman. “She 
made being a royal sound 
such hard work when they 
get all that help." . 

Whatever their feelings for 
the princess’s plight, foe gut 
instincts of most Couserva- 
1 tives, the male-dominated 
I party, remain pro-prince. 
Like John Major they want 
the constitutional monarchy 
to continue much as before. 

| As in 1992, Labour watches 
I the polls and flirts with back- 
ing the people's princess. 

A veteran knight of the 
shires confessed: T didn’t 
, realise she was so articulate." 
Another Conservative said: 
"Brilliant but calculated, 
foe’s certainly strengthened 
her own hand.’’ 

Sombre pofiticiansthought 
the princess had damaged the 
monarchy's standing, cer- 
tainly the prince’s. "She’s dir 
minished him," said one 
shadow cabinet member. 
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Noose beckons, 
but James 
Hewitt will not 
lose his head 
over Diana 
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James Hewitt; safe from 
disembowelling 


Catherine Howard: Lovers Anne Boleyu: Five alleged 
hanged in 1542 lovers executed I 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE kiss-and-tell busi- 
nessman James Hewitt 
could be tried for treason 
and hanged, joining foe five 
alleged lovers of Anne Boleyn 
who paid for her royal 
favours with their lives. 

The Princess of Wales’s ad- 
mission that she committed 
adultery with foe former Life 
Guards officer would be 


enough to convict him of an 
offence under the Treason Act 
1351. This Act. which is still 
on the statute book, states: ’Tf 
a man do violate . . . the wife 
of the King’s eldest son and 
heir . . . that ought to be 
judged treason." The word 
"King" includes a queen. 

But the dashing bounder 
could be saved by a provision 
in the Treason Act 1695, 
which says that no one may 
be i n di ct ed, tried or prose- 
cuted for treason unless the 


indictment is signed within 
three years of the treasonable 
act The affair is thought to 
have lasted three years until 
1992. The exact date of their 
final tryst could be a matter , 
of life or death. 

Before 1851 dallying with 
royalty was treason under 
common law. Edward Morti- ! 
mer, Earl of March, was 


hanged, drawn and quartered 
in 1330 after being found in 


in 1330 after being found in 
bed with the Queen Mother. 
Two lovers of Catherine 


Howard, Francis Dereham 
and Thomas Culpepper, were 
hanged in 1542. 

The 1351 Act limits foe of- 
fence to the King’s wife, his 
unmarried eldest daughter, 
and foe heir’s wife. The inten- 
tion was to prevent the royal 
line being tainted. 

Mr Hewitt is in no danger 
of having his bowels tom out 
and burned, or losing his 
head. The Treason Act 1790 
substituted death by hanging 
as the penalty. 


A spokesman for foe Crown i 

Prosecution Service said: “We i 

would want to look at any evi- 
dence the police brought for - 1 
ward to see if there is a 1 
reasonable case for prosecu- 
tion. As yet they haven't pro- 
duced any evidence." 

Mr Hewitt maintained a 
low profile at his home in 
Bratton CloveUy, Devon, yes- 
terday. With foe media laying 
siege, he was said to be In 
good spirits but had no inten- 
tion of making a statement 


Down Under screening breaks TV records 







Helen Nowickaon 

how the princess’s 
words were received 
around the world ' 


R epublicans and royal- 
ists around the world 


iiists around the world 
have been transfixed by foe 
Princess of Wales's revela- 
tions of adultery, bulimia and 
a “crowded" marriage. 

In Australia, where televi- 


sion viewers are connois- 
seurs of implausible soap op- 
eras, ratings for the interview 
shattered all records. “It was 
foe most watched programme 
in television history here,” 
said a spokeswoman for foe 
Australian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. which repeated foe 
edition of Panorama last 
night after showing it “live” 
in the morning. 

.After the morning screen- 
ing ABC was Inundated with 
calls supporting the princess. 
Ironically for a country 
where republicanism is on 
the agenda, the only pro- 
gramme to achieve similar 
ratings was her 1981 wedding. 


hi Japan, where the remote 
royal family’s every televi- 
sion appearance is scripted, 
the interview made front page 
news. The Yukan Fuji, the 
nearest equivalent to a Brit- 
ish-style tabloid, billed the 
story as "Shocking confes- 
sion: Princess Diana admits 
adultery." • 

Only a million Japanese 
homes subscribing to a cable 
network were able to see the 
I programme live at 6,40am 
I yesterday. Other stations due 
to screen it later in foe day 
were deluged with calls from 
viewers checking its trans- 
mission time. 

Countries that have long 


since lost their own monar- 
chies were no less enthusias- 
tic. Italy's La Repubblica 
newspaper dubbed the inter - 1 
view "The D-Day that brought 
Britain to a halt", headlining ; 
its coverage “Yes, I betrayed 
my husband Carlo". 

Corriere della Sera, which 
ran the story cm its front page ' 
and carried verbatim ex- 
cerpts inside, told readers foe 1 
mast dramatic moment was , 
Diana's confession that she I 
had been James Hewitt’s , 
lover. “She seemed, tike a I 
saint” it reported breafolly. j 

French viewers were pre- 1 
pared for last night’s broad - 1 
cast with extensive news. I 


paper coverage. The author!- j 
tative dally Le Monde focused 
on concern that foe interview 
could jeopardise the royal 
family’s future, while foe pop- 
ular Pranoe-Soir said Prin- 
cess Diana had “defended the 
two men in her life" — her 
two sons. 

Americans will not see the 
programme in full until Fri- 
day, but television news bul- 
letins and daily papers car- 
ried extensive extracts. A 
spokesman for ABC Televi- 
sion, which paid £ 6 so,o 00 for 
the US rights, said: “She’s the 
number one cover girl in 
America . . . we’ve got a 
winner." 
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How it played 


Panorama hits 
super league 
status as 
hour-long 
programme 
outstrips 
soap operas, 
drama thriller and Elizabeth R 
documentary on Queen with 
estimated 21 m viewers and 83pc 
share of television audience 


DIANA: THE FALLOUT 3 



P ANORAMA, the stately 
43-year-old flagship of 
the BBC’s current affairs 
fleet, achieved, ratings nor- 
mally reserved only for 
soap operas with, its sensa- 
tional Monday night inter- 
view with the Princess of 
Wales, writes Andrew Cuff. 

According to unofficial 
overnight estimates 21.1 
million viewers watched 
the interview, in which the 
princess characterised her 
life as a soap “which goes 
on and on and on, and the 
story never changes'*. 

The audience was 7.7 mil- 
lion larger than ITV 
achieved for Jonathan 
JDimbleby’s interview with 
the Prince of Wales In July 
1994 and believed to be one 
of the highest for a current 
affairs or factual pro- 
gramme. The reverential 
documentary about the 
Queen, Elizabeth R, 
screened in Pebruaxy 1992, 
got 17.8 million. 


The hour-long pro- 
gramme’s audience peaked 
with 23 million viewers at 
10.15pm, an 83 per cent 
share of the watching tele- 
vision audience. 

It caused Cracker’s fig- 
ures on ITV to slip from 
Il-6 miTH nn at 9pm to 8.2 
min i nn the Panorama in- 
terview began at 9.40pm on 
BBCl. 

Newsnight on BBC2, 
which mounted immediate 
reports on the interview's 
significance, reached a re- 
cord 6.2 million. 

Panorama's previous re- 
cord was 8.8 million, in 
February 1985, for Bad 
Deal for Britain, a report 
about the development of 
the Nimrod early warning 
system. 

The National Grid 
reported a huge surge in de- 
mand. reaching 1,000 mega- 
watts at the end of the pro- 
gramme, equivalent to 
300,000 kettles being 


switched on. The prince’s 
programme caused a 700- 
megawatt surge. 

Martin Bashir, the 32- 
y ear- old reporter, whose 
previous claim to fame was 
being mistaken by an auto- 
graph hunter for the singer 
Johnny Mathis, was said by 
the BBC to be taking a well- 
deserved rest. 

Bis unobtrusive, but per- 
sistent questioning earned 
general praise from BBC 
colleagues. The BBC dis- 
missed suggestions he 
should have asked about 
the princess’s links with 
the England rugby union 
captain, Will Carling, argu- 
ing there were more impor- 
tant issues to he raised. 

A spokeswoman said the 
interview had been shown 
with minimal editing, al- 
most as It was recorded. Al- 
most nothing had ended up 
on the cutting room floor. 

Delighted news and cur- 
rent affairs bosses insisted 


An audience with the princess 


Viewing figures for selected programmes, millions. 
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the treatment had vindi- 
cated their predictions the 
interview had been respon- 
sibly handled and a legiti- 
mate subject for Panorama. 

A spokeswoman said: “It 
is no surprise that the pro- 
gramme was of great inter- 
est to the public. Naturally 


we were very pleased.” The 
BBC’s duty office took 
more than 160 calls from 
the public; more than 90 
were said to be complimen- 
tary and 50 critical. 

An immediate statement 
from Marmaduke Bussey, 
chairman of the BSC gover- 


nors, was said by insiders 
to be unlikely. He was 
reportedly unhappy about 
being kept in the dark 
about the Interview in ad- 
vance of the announcement 
a week ago. 

But the governors are not 
expected to discuss review- 
ing royal guidelines until 

their regular meeting next 
month. 

They could insist on hear- 
ing a report on the circum- 
stances leading to the inter- 
view from director general 
John Birt and Tony Hall, 
managing director of news 
and current affairs. 

The BBC has denied that 
Mr Hussey was not in- 
formed because of the fear 
he would have censored the 
programme or tipped off 
Buckingham Palace. 

Hie corporation said it 
was entirely consistent 
with the practice that gov- 
ernors do not preview 
programmes. 


Riddle of marriage of inconvenience 


The future 


Edward Pilkington on the problems 
posed by a princess who does not 
want to divorce but still feels 
that she will never become queen 



Y THROWING 
down the gauntlet 
.to * Buckingham 
)Palace. Princess 
Diana has raised 
profound questions about the 
futures of herself, her hus- 
band and her son, with far- 
Reaching constitutional 
Implications. 

The challenge she has set 
die palace is to find a solution 
to a riddle: What do you do 
with a princess who refuses 
to divorce but is convinced 
she will not be Queen? 

The continent has a tradi- 
tional answer to the riddle — 
morganatic marriages, where 
a person of high rank marries 
someone of low rank but they 
maintain their status distmc- 



The key is to 
find a way for 
her to withdraw 
without loss 
of face 


fion. In such a marriage 
Prince Charles would become 
king but Diana would remain 
a princess without any of the 
privileges or prerogatives at- 
tached to sovereignty. 

On the continent the ploy 
has frequently been used 
where the sovereign marries 
a commoner. But this get-out 
. clause does not apply in Brit- 
ain where morganatic mar- 
riages are not recognised as 
there is no formal impedi- 
ment to a member of the royal 
femily marrying outside the 
aristocracy. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, although he does 
not have the title of King, 
otherwise fulfils the full role 
of the monarch’s consort 


The prince and princess 
could technically achieve a 
divorce within four months, 
on the grounds of having been 
separated for more than two 
years — the route adopted by 
Princess Anne and Captain 
Mark Phillips. But that would 
rely on the consent of both 
parties, and Princess Diana 
made dear to Panorama her 
opposition to a divorce. 

She did leave open an es- 
cape route, however, when 
she said: *T await my hus- 
band’s decision an which way 
we are all going to go.” That 
suggests that if he took 
the initiative she might 
acquiesce. 

The key to a settlement ap- 
pears to be in finding a way 
for Princess Diana to with- 
draw from the royal family 
without loss of face. That 
might entail a post as a glori- 
fied ambassador for the Inter- 
national Red Cross — a task 
that for many years kept Lady 
Mount batten, wife of Prince 
Charles's mentor and great- 
uncle, out of mischief. 

'The palace are going to 
have to think imaginatively 
about how they can stop the 
princess being such a loose 
cannon. The problem is they 
appear more concerned to 
fight each other at present 
than think costructively," 
said John Barnes, a lecturer 
in government at the London 
School of Economics. 

Diana has opened a further 
can of worms over what will 
become of her sons, William 
and Henry. By casting doubts 
on her husband’s ability to 
cope with the restrictions of 
life as King, sbe has added 
weight to the argument that 
the throne should skip a gen- 
eration and pass directly to 
Prince William. 

That sounds straight- 
forward, but it would repre- 
sent a serious break with tra- 
dition. It would mean two 
abdications in three genera- 
tions — a development which 
the Queen Is known fiercely 
to oppose. 

The reason why monar- 
chists shudder at the thought 
of abdication is that it dilutes 
the distinction between a he- 
reditary system of govern- 
ment and a republican one. 
By passing the crown to Wil- 
liam the country would be 
close to choosing its 
of state. 



The Princess of Wales with Prince Harry and Prince William. She has added weight to the argument that the throne should pass directly to William 


Prince declines to address the 
press to concentrate on plight 
of the pilchard in fact-finding 
mission to Cornish fishing village 

Geoffrey Gibbs on the morning after 


P RINCE Charles was in 
no mood to share with 
waiting journalists and on- 
lookers how he had spent 
Monday night in particu- 
lar whether he had seen 
toot programme. 

On his first public en- 
gagement since the broad- 
cast of his estranged wife’s 
dramatic interview, he stu- 
diously Ignored repeated 
questions about the matter, 
and members of his entou- 
rage waiting outside the 
pilchard pressing factory in 


the Cornish fishing village 
of Newlyn yesterday said 
they were not going to ask 
him 

The icy detachment broke 
only once when the prince 
evidently mistook the jour- 
nalist who asked “Did yon 
watch TV last night. Sir?" 
for a BBC reporter. 

“Not yours," came the 
tmamnsed reply. 

Schoolchildren waiting at 
the nearby fishermen’s 
mission were more con- 
cerned about the state of 


the Queen Mother's hip; 
fishermen and their leaders 
anxious that the prince in 
his capacity as Duke of 
Cornwall should learn at 
first hand about the plight 
of the region's fishing 
industry. 

Bat conversation among 
regulars in the quayside 
cafe and bystanders await- 
ing the prince's arrival was 
dominated by discussion of 
that interview, with its talk 
of a crowded marriage, the 
enemy and the question of 
the succession. 

The prince, who had trav- 
elled from Gloucestershire 
overnight on the royal 
train, after spending the 
previous evening at High- 
grove, was visiting the port 
to fulfil a long-held wish to 
learn more about condi- 
tions facing Cornwall’s de- 
clining fishing fleet. 

He was greeted by loud 
cheers and applause from 
small groups of onlookers 


as he walked the short dis- 
tance from the pilchard fac- 
tory (now a working mu- 
seum) to the fishermen's 
mission where he consoled 
relatives of the three men 
lost in the recent sinking of 
the Newlyn-registered 
trawler, the Provider, off 
Lundy Island. 

Though most onlookers 
felt the Princess of Wales 
had been right to speak out, 
and had spoken honestly, 
there was obvious affection 
in the greeting and appreci- 
ation that royalty was 
showing interest in the key 
to the local economy. 

Elizabeth Wimms de- 
clined to say what she said 
to the prince or he to her. “I 
love him. He is our future 
king. He’s a lovely man and 
rm just thrilled to meet 
him.” sbe said. 

Two dozen 10 and 11- 
year-olds from Newlyn 
School had other things on 
their mind as they cheered 


loudly and waved home- 
made flags. Would the 
prince take theii; flowers 
and get well card to his 
grandmother? “I shouldn’t 
think any of them saw Pan- 
orama," said their teacher 
Malread Yates. 

At the quayside the 
prince spent several min- 
utes talking with fishermen 
about that day’s catch be- 
fore being presented with a 
141b Turbot packed in ice 
and shown around Daisy 
Christiane — a beam 
trawler owned by the Ste- 
venson family, Newlyn’s 
largest trawler operator. 

As the carefully orches- 
trated visit ended bang on 
time the royal party drove 
away in two official cars — 
inadvertently leaving the 
Turbot behind them. 

Perhaps that was why the 
smile that held throughout 
the walkabout dropped into 
a look like thunder as the 
cars departed. 


‘We will of course 
be talking again to 
the princess, to see 
how we can help 
her define her 
future role and 
continue to support 
herasamemberof 
the royal family’ 
Palace statement 

‘For the Prince of 
Wales to be king it 
Is not an ambition, 
it is a duty to which 
he has been bom 
and for which he 
has been extremely 
thoroughly 
prepared’ 

Nicholas Soames 

believe many of 
her friends want her 
to move on - move 
out of Kensington 
Palace, make a 
new life for herself 
and finally divorce 
Prince Charles’ 
Andrew Morton 


‘It is difficult to 
teach about kings 
and queens 
because ft is 
getting more and 
more complicated’ 

Mai read Yates, 
teacher, Newlyn 
primary school 


Sack Soames, says MP 


Labour demands 
minister resigns 
over ‘paranoia 1 claim 
writes Michael White 

T WO Labour MPs last 
night demanded the res- 
ignation of the Armed 
Forces Minister Nicholas 
Soames for claiming the Prin- 
cess of Wales was showing 
“advanced stages - of 
paranoia". 

Mr Soames, a former lieu- 
tenant in a Hussars regiment 
and sometime equerry to 
Prince Charles, launched his 
attack moments after she 
bared her soul in the Pan- 
orama Interview. 

Andrew Mackuday, Labour 
MP tor Thumx*. sakt “Nich- 
olas Soames should be fired. 

. He should never have tres- 
passed into this matter. 
“Within minutes of the 


princess of Wales saying the 
Establishment was out to get 
her, he joined the chorus to 
disparage her. It gives cre- 
dence to the very complaints 
she made that the Establish- 
ment is out to diminish her in 
the public eye. 

“Now. as a minister of the 
Crown, be should never have 
said that It is not his busi- 
ness to do so, and the Prime 
Minister has got to sack 
tom," 

George Foulkes, Labour 
spokesman os overseas devel- 
opment, said he thought Mr 
Soames should return to the 
backbenches. “There are a lot 
of delicate constitutional mat- 
ters in relation to what the 
Princess of Wales said which 
ministers ought to keep out 
of. Nicholas Soames's inter- 
vention has put him in a very 
difficult position.” 

But from Number Ten 
downwards it was being em- 
phasised that Mr Soames's ap- 
pearance on BBC2’s News- 


night moments after the prin- 
cess had finished speaking on 
BBCl was in his private 
capacity. John Major was not 
told in advance and be retains 
complete confidence in Mr 
Soames, it was being said. 

But just as all mention of 
the princess's prospects pro- 
duced a drop in the the politi- 
cal temperature yesterday 
and a studied vagueness, so 
the ebullient Mr Soames’s. 
remarks upset and embar- 
rassed Tory colleagues. 

“A serious mistake," con- 
fided a senior colleague. Tt 
rather confirmed what she 
had been saying." 

“Not too popular with the 
colleagues,” saida whip. 

The Prince of Wales has 
known Mr Soames, Churchill’s 
grandson, since childhood. The 
prince was best man at his 
marriage in 1981 to Catherine 
Weatherall — then and now a 
friend of the princess — and 
attended his second, to Serena 
Smith in 1993. 




A lot of women, feminists, complain 
In a comical eyeball-roiling way about 
their sons’ passion for sports: the ruined 
weekends, macho values. But they could 
not think of discouraging them. 
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Duncan Campbell and Lawrence Donegan on the cases of Charmaine and Heather West, and Shirley AnnJSobmso^ 


Girls who vanished without trace 


N 1970, when Rosemary 


I she was looking after 
three little girls in 2 S 
Midland Road in 
Gloucester: her two step- 
daughters, Charmaine and 
Anna Marie, and h er own 
baby daughter Heather. 

By 1987 Charmaine »m«l 
Heather were dead, and Anna 
Marie had been so badly 
abused that she was to be- 
come a chief prosecution wit- 
ness against her stepmother. 

Charmaine was the daugh- 
ter of Rena West, Fred’s first 
wife, and an Asian- man. She 
and her sister had been in 
care but were living with 
Fred West in a caravan when 
he first met Rosemary. Fred 
West later murdered their 
mother and buried her in a 
field near his home in Much 
Marcle; Herefordshire. 

Rosemary West denied kill- 
ing Charmaine, but admitted 
disciplining her because she 
was rebellious. The court was 
read a letter foam Mrs West to 
her husband, then in prison 
for minor offences, in which 
she wrote: "Darling, about j 
Char. I think she likes to be 
handled rough. But darling, 
why do I have to be the one to 
do it? I would keep her for her 
own sake if it wasn’t for the 
rest of the children. You can 
see Char coming out in Anna 
now and I hate it” 

The court heard from Tra- 
cey Hammond, a child in 1971 
when she lived in the flat 
above and was Charmaine 's 
"first best friend”. She would 
always remember the mo- 
ment, she said, when she 
watt downstairs to borrow 
some wtiHr and saw Char- 
mainA tied to a chair , 
Rosemary holding a wooden 
spoon as if to beat her. 

Tracey and her family 
moved soon afterwards, but 
when they returned to visit 
Rosemary told them Char- 
maine had gone to live with 
her mother and "bloody good 
riddance”. In fact, Charmaine 
was dead, buried in the cellar 

undw thu hathmnm 

Heather West, eldest of 
Fred and Rosemary West's 
eight children, was 16 when 
she disappeared in June 1987. 
Her parents did not report 
her missing; and made no at- 
tempt to contact the authori- 
ties to report her disappear- 
ance. “The reason was simple 
— they knew she was dead 
because both had been in- 
volved in killing her,” Brian 
Leveson QC, prosecuting, 
said. 

Friends and relatives who 
asked about her were told by 


Mrs West she bad left home 
and. gone to Wales after a row. 

During the next year, the 
Wests gave a number of expla- 
nations for Heather's disap- 
pearance until, in 1992. Rose- 
mary West was questioned 
about her daughter’s where- 
abouts. She told detectives 
she had pleaded with her not 
to leave home, but that 
Heather had left while she 
was out shopping. 

Interviewed again, Mrs 
West said she had beard from 
a friend of Heather that she 
was "getting on well". Her 
daughter had spoken to her 
on the phone, she claimed. 

Detectives were not con- 
vinced by Mrs West’s 
answers. “The police started 
making extensive inquiries 
about her. They could find no 
trace of her. All suggestions 
of contact by telephone from 
Rosemary West were lies,” 
Mr Leveson said. 

The jury was told that 
police eventually went to 25 
Cromwell Street on February 
24, 1994, armed with a search 
warrant “Two days later, 
under the patio .... in the 
back garden, they unearthed 
a skeleton ... It was Heather 
West” Mr Leveson said. 

The court was told that 
Heather’s body was the first I 
of nine recovered from the I 
Wests' house. The motive for 
her death was "to a degree 
speculative”, prosecuting 
counsel said — It could have 
been because of Heather’s 
resistance to attempts to in- 
volve her in the sexual activi- 
ties going on In the bouse. 

"It was plain that Rosemary 
West participated in fore kill- 
ing of her own daughter why 
else thfe ludicrous story about 
foie circumstances of her leav- 
ing, the failure to make any 
inquiries as to where she was 
and the lies to the police?” Mr 
Leveson told the jurors. 

Mrs West wept frequently 
when details of her daugh- 
ter's death were spoken of in 
court She said that while she 
bad differences with Heather, 
she had not killed her, and 
had believed Fred’s stories 
that she was still alive right 
up to the moment when die 
was found in the back garden. 

The court also heard a 
taped confession from Fred 
West that he had killed 
Heather and chopped her up. 

Richard Ferguson. QC, de- 
fending, had asked the jury to 
consider the possibility that 
Rose bad lied about Heather 
because she felt ashamed 
about having lost touch with 
her. Yesterday, the jury 
rejected that possibility- 



‘There were 
frictions. 
Shirley was 
becoming 
emotional’ 


S HIRLEY Ann Robinson 
had a fraught childhood 


Heather West (left), step-daughter Charmaine (top right) and Shirley Ann Robinson, who was pregnant by Fred West 


Ohad a fraught childhood 
after her parents separated 
when she was young, and was 
later ■ taken into care and 
spent time in a secure unit 

She moved into a room at 25 
Cromwell Street around April 
1977. and by that autumn was 
pregnant with Fred West’s 
child. 

The court heard that Rose- 
mary West knew her husband 
was having an affair with her. 
and told a neighbour rise was 
carrying his child. 

Brian Leveson QC, prose- 
cuting, said Mrs West may 
have been sexually attracted 
to Ms Robinson, and at first 
accepted that her husband 
Fred and the new lodger 
openly flaunted their 
relationship. But a family 
friend soon noticed tension 
between the pair. 

“There were frictions. Shir- 
ley was becoming emotional, 
often saying she loved Fred. 
There were frequent rows be- 
tween the Wests. At one stage, 
it appears Shirley moved out 
for a couple of weeks,” said 
Mr Leveson. 

Elizabeth Brewer, who was 
living at number 25 then, told 
the court she eventually 
allowed the 18 -year-old to stay 
in her room for much of the 
time to allow her to escape 
the rows her relationship 
with Mr West had caused. 

Ms Robinson was last seen 
in the Gloucester health cen- 
tre. where she went for a 
check-up, on May 9. 

Ms Brewer said during this 
period she went out one day. 


leaving Ms Robinson in her 
room, and returned to find 
her gone. Mr West told her 
she had gone to visit relatives 
In Germany. She said the 
Wests seemed happy she bad 
gone. 

Shortly afterwards another 
lodger at number 25, Claire 
Rigby, saw Mrs West in the 
girl’s room packing her 
clothes in plastic carrier 
bags. "It was obvious to her 
that Shirley Anne had not 
taken anything with her at all 
when she left, and it was 
plainly obvious Rosemary 
West was clearing out the 
room and disposing of Shir- 
ley's belongings- She did not 
need them any more . . . she 
was dead.” Mr Leveson said. 

Later that summer, when a 
DSS official turned up to ask 
where Ms Robinson was, Mrs 
West told her she had left and 
there was no forwarding 
address. 

The jury was told Mrs West 
had probably killed Ms Robin- 
son to remove the threat she 
posed to her marriage. 

Mr Leveson said when de- 
tectives questioned Mrs West 
in 1994 about the girl’s disap- 
pearance she denied any 
knowledge of her. "Even 
when prompted that the 
police were talking of the girl 
whom Fred West had made 
pregnant, that rung no bells. 

"But everyone else knew 
about Shirley Ann Robinson 
and her pregnancy. It was lu- 
dicrous of Mrs West to pre- 
tend she didn’t remember.” 

Mrs West at first claimed 
she did not -know anyone 
called Shirley, but in the wit- 
ness box she said Ms Robin- 
son bad been pregnant with a 
businessman’s child and her 
husband merely claimed pa- 
ternity to save embarrass- 
ment. She said he told her she 
had gone to Germany and she 
believed him. 

The jury did not believe 
her. 


West facing life after three murder convictions 


continued from page 1 
lery where Channaine’s sis- 
ter Anna Marie, a chief prose- 
cution witness, and relatives 
of West's alleged victims were 
sitting in 19 reserved seals. 

In the dock. West who had 
pleaded not guilty to all 10 
charges and has always pro- 
tested her innocence, stared 
open-mouthed ahead of her. 

The foreman then told the 
court that they had been un- 


able so far to reach verdicts 
on counts two to nine. On 
count 10 , the murder of 
Heather, the eldest daughter 
of Fred and Rosemary West 
he said, they had agreed a 
verdict 

West appeared to sway 
slightly on her feet as the 
foreman delivered the guilty 
verdict The judge asked the 
jury of four women and seven 
men — one man was dis- 



charged earlier — to retire 
and consider verdicts on the 
remaining eight charges. 

More than an hour later 
they returned with one fur- 
ther verdict for count number 
eight That between May 1 
1978 and February 2 7 1994, ! 
Rosemary Pauline West had i 
murdered Shirley Ann Robin- 1 
son, aged 18 , whose body was , 
found buried at Cromwell | 
Street and who had been car- 1 
eying an eight-month-old foe- 
tus who would have been 
Fred West’s child. 

Mr Justice Mantell then 
asked them if they were near 
a verdict on any of the other 
seven charges and the fore- 
man replied that they had 
reached no dec i sion on any of 


them. They were sent to a 
hotel for a second night and 
will resume their delibera- 
tions this morning. 

The court had earlier heard 
that Rosemary Wet had sole 
charge of eight-year-old Char- 
maine when Fred West was in 
LeyhiU prison in 1971 on a 
dishonesty charge. She had 
written to Mr West in jail say- 
ing that "Charmaine likes to 
be handled rough. But, dar- 
ling, why do I have to be the 
one to do it” 

Neighbour Shirley Giles 
had recalled an incident when 
her own young daughter bad 
seen Charmaine tied to a 
chair with a belt and Rose- 
mary West poised to hit her. 
with a wooden spoon. Mrs 


Giles also recalled Mrs West 
later saying that Charmaine | 
had gone to be with her natu- , 
ral mother and "good 
riddance”. 

Heather West, aged 16 , had 
disappeared from Cromwell 
Street in 1987 and Mrs West 
had given various explana- 
tions about what had hap- 
pened. She told some people 
that she had run away with a 
lesbian friend, others that 
there had been a family row 
and Heather had walked out 
She had claimed that Heather 
had since been in touch with 
the fomily. In feet she had 
been murdered and her dis- 
membered body buried under 
the patio. 

Shirley Ann Robinson was 


18 and living with the Wests 
as a lodger when, she went 
missing Others in the house 
were told that she had gone to 
join her family in Germany. 
She too had been killed, dis- 
membered and burted,*’ 

-The court had heard that 
Ms Robinson had told many 
people that she was having 
Fred West's baby and that 
Rosemary West had seemed 
upset by this. When she was 
first arrested Mrs West 
claimed that she did not know 
who Ms Robinson was. 

Outside foe court a small 
crowd gathered as the van 
carrying West drove back to 
me of the prisons in which 
she win soon start saving a 
life sentence. 


IT you bad as a ccide nt or davalopad a sarioas Wmm and had to atop woridag woold yam bm able to 
nangt? Would you racafva moagb Mp froot your employers, or tbo State? Had what would happen to you if 
you didn't? After ali, you stilt have to oat, even If you cant wade. With a tatoSn ar d Income Protection ptaa 
from Norwich Union I I s a l thciu a howovor, yea can ba rsady to dual with tbass problems. Because If tho worst 
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Ulster hurdles ‘can be cleared’ 


Deadline approaches for summit 
to precede visit by Clinton 


MY FIRST BENEFIT CHEQUE 


Patrick Wbitour 
and David Sharrock 
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O BSTACLES remained 
in the way of an Anglo- 
Irish summit last night 
despite a 45-minute telephone 
conversation between John 
Major and the Irish, premier. 
John Bruton. But both skies 
indicated the remaining diffi- 
culties could yet be cleared in 
time for a summit at the end 
of the week. 

The meeting would herald 
the next stage of the peace 
process, including p lana for 
the start in March of all-party 
talks Including Sinn Feta and 
Ulster Unionists. A summit 
must be held on Friday or Sat- 


urday if it is to precede Presi- 
dent Clinton’s visit to Ireland 
and the United Kingdom next 
week. 

The telephone talks fol- 
lowed an exchange of docu- 
ments between the two sides 
t his week. Downing Street 
refused to go Into details but 
said conversations would 
continue. 

British agreemen t to a firm 
target date of March for all- 
party talks, made clear by Mr 
Major at the weekend, is 
being seen in Dublin as an ad- 
vance on previous British po- 
sitions. But in an indication 
of the continuing difficulties 
Mr Major seemed to reject 
one of Sinn Fein’s key de- 
mands again yesterday when 


he told MPs the IRA would 
have to start decommission- 
ing weapons before Sinn Feta 
could join the talks. 

The Ulster Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, pressed him 
in five Commons to confirm 
"that it is and will continue to , 
be the policy of this govern- 
ment that, before Sinn Fein- 
£RA can move fully into dia- 
logue. they must establish 
their commitment to exclu- , 
sively peaceful methods by ; 
beginning a credible process 
of actual decommissioning”. | 
The Prime Minister told : 
him that Northern Ireland 
Secretary Sir Patrick May- 
hew had "spelt that out” in 
Washington. "That remains 
the Government’s position.” 
Speaking before the tele- 
phone contacts, Mr Bruton 
said yesterday that his negqtir 
attons with Mir Major on 
resolving foie deadlock were 


now "at a critical phase”. Mr 
Bruton stressed that the sum- 
mit would only go ahead if he 
was satisfied that he and Mr 
Major could first reach agree- 
ment on the remaining 
issues. 

But, in an upbeat assess- 
ment of fiie prospects he 
added that he believed Sinn 
Fein wished to make the com- 
promises needed to move for- 
ward. Mr Breton has been 
having Intensive talks with 
Sinn Feta ta the past two days 
and the Americans are also 
likely to be pressing it to 
relent an its refusal to start 
decommissioning. 

Irish government sources 
suggested that 25 per cent of 
file issues remained to be 
resolved. “Nothing will be an- 
nounced until everything has 
been agreed; both sides are 
determined not to negotiate 
in public.” 


HARDER THAN THE CAR. 



Branson joins attack on lottery profits 


Roger Cowe 


R ICHARD Branson 

joined opposition criti- 
cism of the National 
Lottery yesterday after its op- 
erator, Camelot revealed it 
had made £1 million a week 
after tax during the past six 
months. 

Labour’s heritage spokes- 
man, Jack Cunningham, 
called for a shake-up, saying: 
“This is excessive by any 
standards. Camelot has a 
licence to prist tickets and 
another to print money. It is 
another private monopoly set 


up by a Conservative govern- 
ment and making excessive 
profits.” 

Robert Maclenzian, Liberal 
Democrat heritage spokes-, 
man, said it was "shameless" 
that Camelot had announced 
such profits when many char- 
ities were still suffering fund- 
ing shortfalls because of the i 
operation of the lottery. 

Mr Branson, whose own bid . 
to run the lottery on a non- 1 
profit basis was pipped by ; 
Camelot, said it was time to 
change the rules. 

“As Camelot is and will 
make ter more money than it 
predicted from a monopoly 


licence to print money, has 
the time not come far every- 
t»ody to consider seriously 
how fi» charities that are suf- 
fering from the National Lot- 
tery could benefit from these 
huge windfall monopoly prof- 
its?” he sakL 

But Camel ot*s chief execu- 
tive, Tim Holley, was unre- ■ 
pentant “I am proud of the 
profit we are making. I make 
no apology for it whatsoever,” 
tie said, claiming Camelot 
Leads fiie world ta efficiency ! 
and the proportion of spend- 1 
tag which goes to the Govern - 1 
ment or good causes. 

Mr Holley was defending] 


Camelot* s profit record for its 
first foil six-month operating 
period to the middle of 
September. The company 
made £36 million before tax 
from total takings of £2-5 
billion. 

Hie controversial Instants 
scratch cards have yielded 
£871 million, just over a third 
of total sales.' But ifce level of 
sales has decltaecL ta recent 
weeks, from £44 million a 
week to £25 million a week. 

Mr Cunningham reaffirmed 
Labour's plan to make the lot- 
toy a non-profit venture at 
the end of the current seven- 
year licence. 


Europe resists US pressure to use beef growth hormones 


Paul Brown 


E UROPE will not let the 
United States browbeat it 


EZUnited States browbeat it 
Into importing beef produced 
using growth hormones, the 
European Commissioner for 


Agriculture said yesterday. In 
a Europe-wide television 
press link-up, Franz Fischler 
warned the US that the Euro- 
pean Commission would 
resist attempts to use new 
Gatt international trade rules 
to force consumers to accept 


additives currently banned in 
Europe. 

He said that beef sales were 
already dropping in Europe. 
There was no shortage of beef 
and therefore no need to pro- . 
duce more by artificial 
means. 


"Forcing beef with addi- 
tives on the already suspi- 
cious consumer would have 
the wrong effect Simply, the 
market would contract, prices 
would go down and everyone 
would suffer, I can see tmj 
point ta doing that” 
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Atox Duval Smith In Paris 


S mashed up an$ 

looted, l'Escurial eats, 
paid the price yester- 
day for casing in oq 
the bohemian gfrjc of the 
Latin Quarter. But its owner, 
Marcel Beaopoux, remained- 
broadly sympathetic to the 
calls of the 204X70 students 
who had just marched down 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. 

“They are demonstra ting 
again st overcrowding. I go 
along with that The govern- 
ment is letting all manner of 
low-life into our universi- 
. ties." said Mr Beaupous, aged 
45. "Look what they have 
done to my shop” 

A few students were help- 
ing him pick up Rostcards, 
lighters and pens left behind 
by the looters in a sea ctf bro- 
ken glass by the tobacco 
counter. 

They saw things differ- 
ently: "The government al- 
ways lines up afew agitators 
to - discredit student 
marches," said one. 

The potential agitators had 
been visible from the moment 
the march left the Sbr bonne 
yesterday afternoon. The real 
demonstrators just talked 
tough. 

"Burning universities are 
not a pr e tty sight” said Pru- 
nelle Bloch, aged 21, who 
looked like the most offensive 
thing she might do was light a 
cigarette. 

With other students from 
the Chinese department of a 
Paris university, she was 
chanting a message to Fran- 
cois Bayrou, the education 
minister “Bayrou. if only you 
knew, where to stuff your 
budget up your arse.” 

It was a way of expressing 
what Mr Bayrou, after six 
weeks of university strikes, 
finally admitted to the 
National Assembly yesterday. 


French universities are over- 
crowded, under-funded and 
under-staffed. 

By the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, a megaphone voice ema- 
nating from a Ford Transit 
van welcomed yesterday's he- 
roes: 700 students from the 
university of Metz who last 
week won a pledge of Ft6 mil- 
lion (£800.000) extra fending 
after holding a government 
mediat or hoq+yg«» 

Metz's 174)00 students had 
been inspired by the smaller 
university of Rouen, which 
two weeks ago won Fr9 mil- 
lion (£1.2 million) after boy-: 
cotting classes for five weeks. 

Stephanie Goeller. aged 20, 
from Metz, was carrying a pa- 
pier miche pink pig. "It's a 
piggy-bank.” said the second- 
year languages student, visit- 
ing the French capital for the 
first time. 

*Tt was cool. We did not pay 
for our train tickets. We just 
turned up at the station this 
morning and demanded three 
extra railway carriages to 
bring us here. The railway 
company didn’t have any 
choice,” she said. 

Students in Toulouse, de- 
ciding it would be too expen- 
sive to come to the national, 
demo in Paris, held a 20,000- 
stroog march through the 
south-western city yesterday. 
Demonstrations of nearly the 
same size were held In other 
French cities. 

All have grievances similar 
to Stephanie’s: “The govern- 
ment wants us to go to univer- 
sity to keep us out of the un- 
employment statistics. But 
they don't seem to want us to 
get an education.” 

• Two former presidents of a 
Paris- based anti- racist 
organisation, SOS-Racisme, 
have been formally placed 
under investigation on suspi- 
cion of embezzling public 
fends, judicial sources said 
yesterday. 


Riding high . . . French students converge on Paris yesterday to protest against spending cots photograph-jackqabaghian 


Chinese dissident charged 


Andrew Higgins 
in Hong Kong 


C HINA yesterday 

charged Its foremost 
political heretic, Wei 
Jingsheng, With plotting to 
end Communist Party rule, 
a move that could mean the 
death penalty for the Nobel 
Prize nominee, democracy 
campaigner and veteran of 
labour camps. 

A former electrician at 
Beijing Zoo who spent more 
than 14 years in jail for dar- 
ing to offend China's leader 
Deng Xiaoping, Mr Wei 
vanished into police custo- 
dy in April last year, only 
five months after emerging 
from prison gaunt, but 
unrepentant. 

The New China News 
Agency yesterday gave the 
first official comment on 
the 44-year-old dissident's 
fete. It said “an investiga- 
tion by the Beijing munici- 


pal public security depart- 
ments showed Wei had con- 
ducted activities in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the 
•government.” 

He allegedly committed 
what amounts to ar capital 
offence during his brief 
period of freedom after 
September 1993. when he 
was released “on parole” to 
burnish China's image. 

-Human rights activists 
abroad and pro-democracy 
legislators in Hong Kong 
expressed outrage at yes- 
terday’s charges. 

“Wei Jingsheng is a peace- 
fill democracy fighter,” said 
Harry Wu, a Chinese- 
American who was arrested 
and expelled from China in 
August. “How can he over- 
throw the government? Does 
he have millions of armed 
people or wbat? He only has 
a single pen.” 

China does not usually 
execute well-known critics, 
but its leaders are clearly 


determined to silence with 
at least a lengthy jail sen- 
tence a man unbroken by 
five years in solitary con- 
finement in prison and nine 
years in labour camps be- 
tween 1979 and 1993. 

Mr Wei has a special 
place in Communist Party' 
demonology because 
petitions calling for his 
release helped set the stage 
for the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square student movement. 

Mr Deng. China’s veteran 
leader now aged 91, bears 
Mr Wei deep personal ani- 
mosity and is known to 
have intervened to secure 
his arrest in 1979. 

Freed just a few months 
before the -end of his sen- 
tence, Mr Wei immediately 
resumed his criticism of 
one-party rule. 

The final straw seems to 
have been a meeting with 
the United States undersec- 
retary of state for human 
rights, John Sharttnk- 


Spaniard likely for Nato 


Spanish prime min- 
ister, Felipe Gonzalez, 
will propose his heir ap- 
parent the foreign minister, 
Javier Solana, as next secre- 
tary-general of Nato after the 
debacle over the previous 
candidate, Ruud Lubbers. Mr 
Solana had been expected to 
succeed Mr Gonzalez when he 
announces his retirement as 
leader of the ruling Socialist 
Party next month. 

Meanwhile the former Dan- 
ish foreign minister. Uffe El- 
lemann-Jensen. who still has 
the support of the United 
States and some European 
Union governments, remains 
fee only officially nominated 
candidate. Britain is still sup- 
porting Mr EUemann-Jensen, 
because of concerns that the 
Spanish government wants 
fee EU to be given direct res- 
ponsibility for the continent’s 
defence. 


Protracted bickering over 
the appointment notably be- 
tween the US and its Euro- 
pean allies, is complicating 
trans-Atlantic negotiations 
over a stronger European de- 
fence system. Hopes of a 
promised agreement before 
fee end of this year on fee 
transfer of Nate’s fighting as- 
sets to the Western European 
Union, the ElTs defence arm, 
have all but disappeared. 

There has been growing 
pressure on Madrid to pro- 
pose Mr Solana for the Nato 
post after the US vetoed the 
appointment of the former 
Dutch prime minister, Mr 
Lubbers, earlier this month. 
Although a highly-regarded 
foreign minister, Mr Solana 
has the disadvantage feat 
Spain is not yet a fell member 
of Nato’s integrated military 
command. 

Mr Solaria's selection as 
Nato secretary-general would 
inevitably deal a further blow 
to fee Socialist Party's al- 


ready diminished prospects 
in general elections due next 
March. Despite appeals from 
some sections of the party. Mr 
Gonzalez appears determined 
to go ahead with fee an- 
nouncement oT his resigna- 
tion. immediately after the 
EU heads of government sum- 
mit in Madrid on December 
15. Opinion polls show that 
Mr Solana is fee best placed 
Spanish socialist to lead the 
party into a general election if 
Mr Gonzalez does resign. 

Adela Gooch adds from Ma- 
drid: Mr Gonzalez yesterday 
survived a vote urging him to 
dissolve parliament immedi- 
ately and call a general elec- 
tion in January. Use Catalan 
nationalist coalition headed 
by the regional premier. Jordi 
Pujol. joined the Socialists in 
defeating fee motion. Mr Pu- 
jol said he was doing so only 
because Mr Gonzalez had al- 
ready agree to call general 
elections in March, more than 
a year before they are due. 


The ideal of European Monetary Union is in 
trouble. Some founding members of European 
integration, namely France and Italy, are likely to 
have difficulty meeting the strict conditions to 
join EMU- In Germany the single currency has 
become an acrimonious political issue. Yet 
Europe’s leaders are clinging to 1999 as a start-up 
date. As the battle for monetary union enters its 
most decisive phase The Guardian and its partner 
papers have linked up to launch an exclusive poll 
to ask readers’ views on the single currency. What 
do you think? This is your last opportunity to vote. 
Fill in the coupon below. 


Europe decides 


1 Ar* you personally in favour or agabut 
the Mas *f yow country Joining the Single 
European currency^ which would replace 
national currencies Bfce the English pound, 
tha French franc and the Gorman mark? 

Pin favour 

□ Against 

If against, ate you In favour of the single 
ctareney going ahead without your country? 

DYes 

□ No 

2 Which, If anjfc of the foliowring «k> you see as posable 
advantages of the single European currency? 

□ ft will and speculation between European currencies 

□ ft will help travelers and tourists 

□ It wfH co-ordinate economic policy throughout Europe 
D It win compete with the $US as an international currency 

3 Which, Ifmy; of the foflowlnq do you see as p os sible 


□ Countries wiB toso sovereignty over economic policy 

□ ft could lead to higher unemployment in some countries 

□ it could lead to some countries dominating the European 
economy 

4 Which country do you think uroidd gain most from 
a single European currency? 


5 Which cotmtry do you think would lose most f rom 
a single European cwrencyt 


6 Do you think it should be Introduced 

□ As soon as possible 

□ By 1999 

□ Later 

□ Never 

7 Do you think al countries should 

□ Use the same notes 

□ Have their own notes which would be worth the same 

a Which do you think the hast at th e e e su g geiit ed names 
for the currency and which do you thfr* is second beet 

i z 

□□Ducat 

□ □Euro 

□ □ECU 

□ □ Euro-mark, Euro-pound, Euro-franc, Euio-Krona etc 

□ □Rorr 
□QFrankan 

□ □Krona 

□ □Stilling 

□□Other (please specify) 




Please fill In the coupon end return it to: Europe decides. 

The Guardian, lift Par rt n g don Hoed, London EC1W3BI 
before November 25. The results of mis and identical surveys carried 
out elsewhere In Europe will be published in the first week of December 


Wherever Next? 

THE GUARDIAN and fee Fabian Society are holding a 
one-day conference Wherever Next? — The Future of 
Europe, with speakers Tony Blair, Wim Kok, Neil 
Kinnock and others. It will be held on Saturday, 
December 2 1995 at the Commonwealth Institute, 
London W8. Details and booking, telephone: 
0171 727 9732 


Paris march 
marred 
by looting 


Make your mark in 
currency debate 
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Switch your mortgage and 
Save £125 * a month 
for 2 years 

. compared to what you would pay on the lender's variable base rate 

5.49% (^ 5.8 % ) 
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Che’s grave 
‘lies under 
Bolivian 
airstrip’ 

\ A fHEN Ernesto “Che” Gue- 
V V vara was captured lead- 
ing a small column of left wing 
guerrillas through the Boliv- 
ian mountains in 1967, fee' 
army which hunted him 
down decided to destroy fee 
evidence of hie CubeD -spon- 
sored campaign to spread rev- 
olution across Latin America. 

Guevara, at 39 already a leg- 
endary figure of fee radical 
left, was summarily executed, 
together with their other pris- 
oners, and buried in a secret 
grave. 

His disappearance has 
given rise to endless specula- 
tion. especially in Latin 
America, where he remains a 
martyr to the ideal of social 
transformation. 

Now, after 28 years of 
silence, a retired Bolivian 
general who took pert in fee 
counter-insurgency effort and 
says he saw the secret burial 
has decided to reveal where 
fee body lies. 

“Enough, time has passed, 
and it’s time the world 
knows,” General Mario Var- 
gas Salinas said in fee garden 
of his walled home outside 
the city of Santa Cruz in east- 
ern Bolivia. 

“Che’s body* is buried in a 
mass grave in VaDegrande,” 
— a provincial capital in fee 
mountains about 130 miles 
south-west of Santa Cruz. “He 
is buried under the airstrip. ’* 

Gen Vargas, who was an 
army officer in Vallegrande 
at the time , said he was one of 
only three people present at 
Guevara’s burial He believed 
that one other witness, whom 
be knew only by the surname 
Ticona. was still alive. 

It was Mr Ticona. he said, 
who with a tractor dug a 
grave for Guevara and five 
others, dumped fee bodies in. 
and smoothed it over. — New 
York Times. 
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Time to heal . . . The war put this Croat in a makeshift hospital erected in a Vitez church. The Dayton accord brings hope of an end to Bosnia's suffering 

Scenario for eventual secession 
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Julian Borger in Sarajevo 
reports on Balkan scepticism 


T HE issue at the 
heart of the Bosnian 
conflict was 

whether the 

country should 
remain whole and- multi- 
cultural or partitioned on eth- 
nic lines by its powerful 
neighbours. By that measure, 
the Dayton deal is a blood- 
stained and ambiguous draw. 

In Sarajevo news of the deal 
was greeted last night with 
muted relief and guarded op- 
timism. A few celebratory 
shots sounded in the trenches 
around the city, toasts were 
drunk to peace in the city's 
bars, but the urge to rejoice 
was tempered by long experi- 
ence of tailed treaties, and the 
cost in human life of reaching 
this settlement 
Formally, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina remains a single 
unitary state, but only just. 
Most power will be devolved 
to its two constituent territo- 
ries: a Muslim-Croat federa- 
tion and a Serb republic, 
which will retain their own 
armed forces. 


The dividing line between 
them is likely to remain the 
most rigid frontier in the Bal- 
kans. although the Dayton 
agreement Includes an num- 
ber of proposals to soften it 

The 60,000-strong Imple- 
mentation Force (I-FOR) 
which will now have to be 
raised — mostly from Nato 
countries — will In effect be 
asked to keep the warring 
sides apart mili tarily while 
helping to bring them 
together politically and 
socially, it will be a difficult 
trick and most Balkan ana- 
lysts are already sceptical. 

The peace deal and the I- 
FOR can keep people apart 
but with the best will in the 
world, they cant force them 
together," said a Western ob- 
server in Sarajevo. He said 
much would rest on how the 
deal was put into action. 

A central authority in Sara- 
jevo will control foreign pot 
icy, foreign trade and mone- 
tary policy. It will consist of a 
president and a parliament 
directly elected by the people 



of both halves of the country. 
But there are many unan- 
swered questions about how 
it will exercise its authority. 
Will Nato troops stand beside 
central government customs 


officers collecting import 
duty? What happens if Bos- 
nian Serb delegates hobble 
the central government by 
failing to show up? Will Brit- 
ish infantrymen be called on 


• A single Bosnian state: But 
Bosnia will effectively be split 
in two. a Bosnian- Croat 
federation and Republics 
Srpska, a separate Bosnian 
Serb republic. 

• Unified Sarajevo: The 
Bosnian capital will not be 
split, and will remain under 
single control 

• Single government: A 
single president and a 
bicameral parliament will be 
elected In internationally 
monitored polls. Under a new 
constitution, the Bosnian 
Croat federation will have the 
first president 

• War criminals effectively 
barred from political office. 

• Bosnians to have a link 
between their eastern enclave 
of Goradze and Sarajevo. 

• Brcko. in northern Bosnia, 
to be submitted to 
international arbitration. 


to drag them to meetings? 

Similar problems have 
made the Muslim-Croat feder- 
ation a hollow shell and left 
its two communities ’distant 
and distrustful There is little 


doubt that Croatia and Serbia 
would speedily absorb their 
etfanic kin and their territory 
as soon as Bosnia showed 
signs of disintegrating. 

The Dayton treaty does not 
require demilitarisation and 
the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo Is almost certain to 
trigger a significant military 
build-up. AH sides are acting 
as if the final struggle over 
secession has merely been 
postponed. 

For now, Bosnia will be 
roughly halved between the 
federation and the Serb 
republic. The Serbs tried to 
ensure the territorial divide 
at Dayton was as neat as poss- 
ible, almost certainly with an 
eye to fixture secession. The 
government tried to make the 
territories and peoples as in- 
terdependent as possible. 
Here too, there are no dear 
winners. 

The Serbs will hold on to 
the eastern former enclaves 
of Srebrenica and Zepa, 
which they overran In July, 
killing hundreds — probably 
thousands — of civilians. 
Those conquests have been 
entrenched in the deal 

The third eastern enclave. 
Gorazde, remains in govern- 


ment hands, linked to Sara- 
jevo by a corridor through 
Serb territory in eastern Bos- 
nia. It means that the Bosnian 
Serbs would have to take on 
Gorazde militarily in any 
future attempt at secession. 

The future of the northern 
town of Brcko, and the land 
corridor on either side of it 
linking Serb-held territory in 
east and west Bosnia has been 
left for international arbitra- 
tion at a later date. 

The fate of Bosnia's 2.7 mil- 
lion refugees is crucial to the 
future of the country. Dayton 
gives them the theoretical 
right to return to their homes. 
If they really do go back, it 
will reverse 44 months of eth- 
nic cleansing: a stunning vic- 
tory for the Bosnian 'govern- 
ment and its goal of a unitary, 
mixed state. 

But it is far from clear how 
they could return safely to 
areas still controlled by those 
who so brutally expelled 
them. Nato officials are un- 
easy about getting involved in 
such a huge desegregation 
policy. 

If they cannot go back, the 
refugees will almost certainly 
remain around the squalid 
relief camps of Bosnia, 


dreaming or a new war of 
redemption to take them 
home. 

The plan for Sarajevo mir- 
rors the overall deal and is 
only slightly less ambiguous. 
It will be run by a unitary au- 
thority overseeing Serb, Mus- 
lim and Croat districts, but it 
i? not immediately certain 
what will become of the front 
line, which runs near the city 
centre. An attempt by I-FOR 
to flatten the barricades and 
the trenches could send the 
residents of the Serb quarter 
fleeing, torpedoing the goal of 
re-creating a multi-ethnic 
city. 

If Dayton was simply a 
treaty for partition, it would 
be widely considered an un- 
mitigated success. The clear 
dividing line has been agreed, 
and both armies have ac- 
cepted the presence of Nato 
troops to keep them apart 

But as a blueprint for even- 
tual reunification, it has 
foiled to reassure most Bal- 
kan analysts. And if it fails to 
bind the country together it 
may not forestall the resump- 
tion of war once Nato has 
folded its tents and deported. 
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Roll-call of the good, the bad, and the ugly 


DEAL MAKERS/A bitter history 
of hidden agendas can be written 


Franjo Tudjman 
Croatian president 

THE Dayton deal confirms 
the former communist gen- 
eral turned nationalist icon 
as the region’s strongman. It 
rubber-stamps the sweeping 
gains made earlier this year 
by his army and the exodus of 
200,000 Croatian Serbs. East- 
em Slavonia, the last Serb mi- 
nority outpost will revert to 
his control within two years. 
]f all goes according to plan, 
he will have carved out and 
“ethnically purified” a power- 
ful state without incurring in- 
ternational sanctions. 

The survival of the Muslim- 
Croat federation is largely in 
his hands. If it succeeds It will 
be a Croatian client 

Mr Tudjman's re-election is 
virtually assured. Croatia's 
entry to Europe may have 
been delayed by the slaughter 
of Serb civilians following the 


recapture of Krajina, but the 
eagerness of Western firms to 
win contracts should forestall 
further isolation. 

Richard Holbrooke 
US assistant 
secretary of state 

THE Chief United States medi- 
ator is now a contender for 
Warren Christopher's job at 
the state department The for- 
mer ambassador to Beam was 
handed the Balkans job last 
year when it seemed a poi- 
soned chalice, but Croatia’s 
new army tipped the military 
balance, and Mr Holbrooke’s 
bullying did the rest 
His negotiating sessions 
were described as shouting 
matches. He treated the Bos- 
nian Serb leadership with un- 
disguised contempt and suc- 
ceeded in writing them out of 
the Dayton script President 


Milosevic recited their lines. 
Mr Holbrooke must now bank 
on President Clinton winning 
a second term to reap the 
fruits of his efforts. 

Bill Clinton 
US president 

THE settlement will always 
be remembered as a US- 
brokered deal, and a foreign 
policy triumph for the presi- 
dent It will not guarantee his 
re-election, but failure would 
have been disastrous. How- 
ever, its implementation 
threatens a political mine- 
field. Mr Clinton still faces 
the possibility of congressio- 
nal restrictions on US deploy- 
ment — meaning he would get 
the blame if everything goes 
wrong. ■ 

But Bosnia Is unlikely to 
turn into another Somalia. 
There is greater respect for 
Nato firepower, and the troops 
will not get enmeshed in the 
jobs of disarmament and hunt- 
ing war criminals. They will 
be welcomed as briogers of 
peace and hard currency. 


Slobodan Milosevic 
Serbian president 

HIS principal goal — the lift- 
ing of economic sanctions — 
is now within sight The prin- 
cipal architect of the Yugo- 
slav war will emerge as a 
peacemaker, rewarded by the 
international community. 
The loss of traditionally Serb 
areas will not deprive him of 
sleep. His dedication to their 
cause early in the war turns 
out to have been tactical 
rather than emotional The 
removal of Radovan Karadzic 
as a, . war crimes suspect will 
rid him of an irritant and po- 
tential threat 

Mr Milosevic can now ex- 
pect the rupture of the consti- 
tutional threads spun at Day- 
ton to hind the two halves of 
Bosnia together. The Serb 
half will inevitably foil into 
Serbia's sphere of influence. 

Greater Serbia would be 
much smaller than be once en- 
visaged. but his vision of an 
ethnicallydivided Balkans will 
have won over tolerance and 
multiethnicity. 


Alija Izetbegovic 
Bosnian president 

HES victory is having sur- 
vived. Mr Izetbegovic’ s em- 
battled state looked at times 
on tile verge of extinction, 
and he was held hostage by 
the Yugoslav National Army 
in 1992. His endurance paid 
off, and allowed him to sue for 
peace at a time when the Bos- 
nian army for once had the 
upper hand. 

He has had to accept the 
formal division of Bosnia, and 
acknowledge a strong Bos- 
nian Serb republic, which 
will be almost entirely self- 
governing. But such a parti- 
tion was virtually inevitable. 
After 43 months of a vicious 
war. fond hopes of cohabita- 
tion looked unrealistic. 

However, peace will dissi- 
pate the pressure-cooker at- 
mosphere of Bosnian politics, 
and reduce support for his 
brand of Muslim nationalism. 
Observers believe be will be 
hard pushed to win a post-war 
election. 

Julian Borger 


Style and strategy mix 


REACTION/France announces 
it will host signing ceremony 


PATH TO PEACE/How the US 
helped to bulldoze a settlement 


B osnia’s path to the 
peace announced in 
Washington yesterday 
began last summer when a 
United States diplomat named 
Richard Holbrooke took over 
the thankless task of trying to 
bulldoze the Balkan parties 
into a settlement unites Ian 
Black. Diplomatic Editor 
Mr Holbrooke, a former am- 
bassador to Germany, is an 
Impressive operator. Al- 
though his personal style 
made a difference, what 
really counted was the strate- 
gic decision by the US to bite 
the Bosnian bullet 
Circumstances conspired to 
force the crucial change. As 
the Serbs suffered military 
reverses at the hands of Bos- 
nians and Croats, their bom- 
bardment of Sarajevo in May 
and the taking of United 
Nations peacekeepers as hos- 
tages proved too much for the 
International community. 

Humiliation peaked In July 
when the UN -declared “safe 
areas” of Srebrenica and Zepa 
fell. The London conference 
convened by John Major was 


a turning point, with the US 
securing agreement for puni- 
tive air strikes against the 
Serbs along with the deploy- 
ment of a rapid reaction force 
if attacks against Sarajevo 
and remaining “safe areas” 
continued. 

Britain and France hoped It 
would not come to the crunch 

— but it did, in the form of a 
Serb mortar shell that killed 
37 people in Sarajevo on 
August 28. US leadership and 

— despite bluster -— Russian 
passivity allowed a massive 
and unprecedented use of 
Nato air power. 

UN troops were reinforced, 
but the UN Itself was weak- 
ened as the Nato- UN "dual 
key” arrangement was 
handed over to Nato. 

Croatia’s' capture of the 
Krajina region In August 
gave Mr Holbrooke a badly- 
needed boost. 

Yet European suspicions 
lingered: would this interest 
last? Would policy be driven 
by domestic dictates as the 
1996 US presidential elections 
got closer? “It's good to see 


the Americans running with 
the ball.” said a senior British 
diplomat, “but will they stick 
with it?” 

Mr Holbrooke ran Cast and 
energetically. He isolated the 
Bosnian Serbs by getting Ser- 
bia's president, Slobodan Mi- 
losevic. to represent them. 
Two sessions of talks in Gen- 
eva and New York produced 
agreement on basic principles 
for peace. Only when the Bos- 
nian Serbs agreed to move 
their weapons away from Sa- 
rajevo did. Nato halt bombing. 

In mid-October, a ceasefire 
went into effect Fighting con- 
tinued over contested towns 
in north-west Bosnia but a 
widespread truce eventually 
took bold. 

On October 23 Presidents 
Clinton and Yeltsin agreed to 
co-operate on peace arrange- 
ments. although leaving open 
how Russian peacekeepers 
would relate to a military 
command which the West in- 
sisted should be under Nato, 
not the UN- 

On November l Presidents 
Izetbegovic of Bosnia. Tu (li- 
man of Croatia and Milosevic 
of Serbia met" at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base near 
Dayton. Ohio, for the open- 
ended peace conference. 


CHANCE is to host a signing 
i ceremony for the Bosnian 
peace deal within the next 
two weeks and Britain. is to 
follow later with a conference 
on the vital questions erf the 
peace implementation force 
and paying for post-war 
reconstruction, writes Ian 
Black, Diplomatic Editor. 

The Spanish prime minis- 
ter, Felipe Goozalez, said 
after talks with France's pres- 
ident, Jacques Chirac, that 
the signing would take place 
in Paris “hi the first days of 
December". 

President BUI Clinton is al- 
ready scheduled to attend a 
US-Enropean Union summit 
on December 3 after a visit to 
Britain and Ireland. “Around 
these dates, something could 
be firmed up,” Mr Gonzalez 
said- 

British officials said the 
London conference was likely 
to follow rather than precede 
the Paris eveoL 

Positive reactions poured 
tn to the news that US diplo- 
macy has finally succeeded 
where Europe had so conspic- 
uously failed. 

Russia's president, Boris 
Yeltsin, hailed the accord as a 
“big step” towards peace and 
called for sanctions against 


rump Yugoslavia to be 
suspended. 

“A big step was made 
towards a comprehensive 
settlement of the most tragic 
conflict in Europe since 
World War Two.” said Mr 
Yeltsin, recovering in hospi- 
tal from a mild heart attack. 

John Major said: ”1 warmly 
welcome today's agreement 
It has taken courage on every- 
one's part to overcome the 
many difficult issues at stake, 

‘It is vital now to ensure 
that the settlement is imple- 
mented successfully. We look 
to the parties to respect the 
obligations they have under- 
taken and to co-operate ac- 
tively with the implementa- 
tion effort” 

The Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rifkind, said he ex- 
pected. Britain to be the 
second largest contributor of 
troops to the peace implemen- 
tation force, 

Spain, the current EU presi- 
dent pledged support “The 
[EU] presidency reiterates the 
EITs will to contribute to the 
implementation of the civil- 
ian aspects of the peace ac- 
cord and to participate tn in- 
ternational efforts to back the 
reconstruction and stabilisa- 
tion of the region.” 



Franjo Tudjman: 
regional strongman 



Richard Holbrooke: 
tireless bullying 



Slobodan Milosevic 
rewarded architect of war 



Alija Izetbegovic; 
victory is having survived 


‘The war is over, it’s time for all 
to turn to peace, rebuilding and 
economic recovery.' 

Serbian president, Slobodan Milosevic 

'What's been done is an especially big 
mistake , . . We warned both 
President Milosevic and the other two 
[members of the] delegation that nobody 
has the right to sign that plan 
nor to accept those maps' 

Momcilo KrajisnBt, speaker of the Bosnian 
Serbs* parliament 

‘The historic moment we have all been 
waiting for.' 

German foreign minister, Klaus Klnfcel 

‘The peace accord is fragile.' 

French foreign minister, Herv& de Charette 

Balkan leaders have 'found the courage to 
overcome hostility, mutual hatred and 
distrust’ 

Russian president, Boris Yeltsin 

'Important as it is, it represents but the 
beginning of peace.’ 

European Union mediator, Carl BOdt 

‘Without us the hard-won peace would be 
lost The war. would resume.. 

The slaughter of innocents would 
begin again. And the conflict 
that has already claimed so many people 
could spread like poison through the 
entire region.’ 

US president, BiN Clinton 

‘Everyone is trained and ready. We are at 
the pinnacle of readiness.' 

Captain John Suttle, spokesman, US 1st 
armoured division 

*A formidable achievement.' 

UN mediator, Thorvatd Stoitenberg 

‘1 warmly welcome today’s agreement. 

It has taken courage on everyone's 
part to overcome the many difficult 
issues at stake' 

John Major 
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Troops will fight to make pact stick 


sion 


NATO/Military’s priority now is 
to get the ground forces in 
before the accord unravels 


ATO was poised 
last night to 
launch the first 
military operation 
In which its 
ground troops could be in- 
volved in fighting a war, 
John Palmer tn Brussels and 
David Fair haU write. 

The phased deployment of 
sops 60.000 troops to Imple- 
ment the Bosnia peace agree- 
ment is expected to begin . 
later this week. The multLaa- , 
tfonal force, including more 
than 20,000 United States i 
troops, is expected to be fully i 
in place before the end of 1 

December. 

The troops are expected to 
remain in Bosnia for at least a 
year. But a senior British 
source said yesterday that it 
might be necessary for them 
to remain for longer If the sit- 
uation on the ground was not 
settled. 

"We wBl have to take a 
view on whether to sanction a 
possible extension of the oper- 
ation for another three or six 
months before the end of the 
one-year period,’* he said. “In 
such circumstances it will he 
es sential that the Americans 
do not insist cm any unilateral 
withdrawal, since this could 
lead to the- collapse of the en- 
tire operation.” 

The peace-implementing 
troops, including some units 
of the United Nations peace- 
keeping force already in 
place, will all come, directly 
or Indirectly, under sole Nato 
command and control. The 
UN Security Council is ex- 
pected to give its formal en- 
dorsement of foe force in the 
next few days. But the UN 
will not be given any shared 
or “dual key” military con- 
trol with Nato — the issue 
that led to rancorous disputes 
in foe pest two years on how 
to respond to Bosnian Serb 
aggression. 

Britain will provide foe 
second-largest military con- 
tingent, with more than 13,000 
troops, including crack com- 
bat forces now stationed in 
Germany. The force will also 
include some 4,000 Russian 
trobps attached, .to a US div- 


I ision, as well as soldiers from 
Islamic countries. It will 
report to Nato's supreme com- 
mander In Belgium, General 
George Joulwan, but will be 
com m an d ed on the ground by 
the allied rapid reaction corps 
commander. General Sir 
Micha e l Walker. 

As soon as the final details 
of foe peace agreement were 
announced from Dayton, 
Ohio. Nato military planners 
began putting the final 
touches to a plan prepared 
during foe past three months 
for the deployment of foe 
peace implementation force 
CZ-FOR), which will have to 
police some 600 miles affront 
lines. 

The guarantee of complete 
Nato control was a precondi- 
tion set by the Clinton admin- 
istration for committing foe 
US to a multinational opera- 
tion that carries high political 
risks. 

The Bosnia military com- 
mand will be divided into 
three sectors — north-east 
(based in Tuzla), comprising 
US and Russian troops; north- 
west, under British com- 
mand; and south, including 
Sarajevo, under French 

c ommand 

The new force will want to 
make its presence felt before 
the agreement has a chance to 
unravel. , 

That means getting some 
troops on the ground within 
days. But as with earlier de- 
ployments, it will be weeks if 
not months before the mafn 
body is able to establish itself. 

A crucial difference in the 
make-up of the implementa- 
tion force, by comparison 
with foe peacekeepers, is that 
it will have a full fi ghting ca . 
pability. including artillery, 
tanks and attack helicopters. 

Its brief will include peace 
enforcement not just moni- 
toring the agreement or factli- | 
tating humanitarian relief 
work. , 

The rules of engagement 
will give much more freedom 
of action than those under 
which UN troops have oper- 
ated — which were essen- 
tially confined to self-defences. 



Peace 

Implementation 
Force fl-FOR) 

Responsible tor 

paltang over 

600 mites of frontlines. 


Same 60,080 bmps will 
start Is arrive In Bosnia 
within days to implement 
the peace agreement. “ — 

They will corns under the m 

overall command of Nato Supreme Allied 
Commander, US General George Joulwan. 
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used by US 1st armoured 
division 
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Gated ... A resident of Sarajevo looks out of his shattered 
home. Now normality may return photograph: sean smith 


Gingrich hints at backing for US troops 


CONGRESS/Prospects improve 
for Clinton’s high-risk gamble 


T HE once-dismal pros- 
pects of congressional 
support for foe deploy- 
ment of up to 25,000 United 
States troops to implement foe 
Bosnian peace deal improved 
yesterday whan foe speaker of 
foe House of Representatives, 
Newt Gingrich, said he was 
prepared to give Pres i dent BlQ 
Clinton “the benefit ctf foe 
doubt”, writes Martin Walker 
in Washington. 


Although Mr Clinton is 
planning to send US troops 
with or without congressional 
approval — risking a consti- 
tutional crisis as well as US 
casualties in an election year 
— the. White House was yes- 
terday confident it could win 
the support to go ahead. 

“Without us, foe hard-won 
peace would be lost,” Mr 
Clinton said yesterday. “AH 
the parties have asked for a 


strong international force to 
supervise the separation of 
forces and to give them confi- 
dence that each side will live 
up to their agreements. Only 
Nato can do that job, and the 
United States, as Nato’s 
leader, must play an essential 
role in this mission.” 

Mr Clinton promised Con- 
gress “some weeks” to review 
the Nato peacekeeping de- 
ployment plans. He also 
promised that personal ap- 
peals would be made to Con- 
gress by foe presidents of Bos- 
nia, Serbia and Croatia. 

With the next presidential 


election just a year away, and 
Mr Clinton announcing that 
foe deployment of US troops 
would probably last until 
then, he feces the risk of US 
casualties in mid-campaign. 

‘T am not prepared to vote 
yes, but I would discourage 
any member from automati- 
cally voting no," Mr Gingrich 
said. 

Mr Clinton sought to meet 
most of the conditions of crit- 
ics, and to define the opera- 
tion in terms of the rules of 
engagement prepared by Gen- 
eral Colin PowelL 

"The Nato military mission 


will be clear and limited," Mr 
Clinton said. “Our troops will 
take their orders only from 
the American general who 
commands Nato. They will 
have the authority to meet 
any threat to their safety, or 
any violation of foe peace 
agreement with Immediate 
and decisive force. And there 
will be a reasonable timetable 
for their withdrawal” 

The peace agreement came 
just four days after Congress 
had voted to block any US 
spending on the peace imple- 
mentation force until and un- 
less it had approved the plan. 


Al D/Shrinking 
‘Marshall’ 
plan sidelines 
the aggressors 

"THE European Commission 

I and the World TMwk have 
drafted outline plans to direct 
the economic and physical 
reconstruction of Bosnia, al- 
though considerable tactical 
disagreement remains among 
EU member states and with 
the United States and Japan, 
writes Stephen Bares in 
Brussels. 

EU foreign ministers have 
described their proposals as a 
new Marshall Plan, similar to 
the US aid which helped 
rebuild Europe — both vic- 
tors and vanquished — after 
the second world war. But 
this time the aggressors, Ser- 
bia and to a lesser extent Cro- 
atia, will be at foe back of the 
queue. 

Earlier in the autumn Euro- 
pean governments were talk- 
ing of raising £2 JS billion to 
help rebuild Bosnia, from the 
EU, the US. Muslim Middle 
Eastern countries and Japan, 
but it has become doubtful 
whether the target is achiev- 
able. Japan has objected to 
providing up to a third, and 
the Republican-dominated US 
Congress has been slashing 
overseas aid. 

There have also been argu- 
ments about how the sum 
should be administered: 
jointly by the IMF, foe EC and 
the World Bank or, as Britain 
wants, by the back alone. 

Bosnian leaders visiting 
Brussels last month to press 
for EU aid left with verbal 
i promises of up to.El billion. 

The commission said last 
night that it would devise 
! a joint co-ordination scheme 
with foe World Bank. They 
sent a joint evaluation team 
to Sarajevo for nine days last 
month and have since held a 
two-day planning meeting. 

They are said to have 
largely agreed what needs to 
be done and how best to co- 
ordinate the international 
effort to achieve it The pro- 
gramme will include political 
and economic reforms to 
make sure that reconstruc- 
tion is not knocked off course 
by continuing instability. 





mm. 






WE LIKE IT CAUSE It’S A FRIENDLY 
GAME WHERE EVERYONE GETS ON. 
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Diana is not the issue 

Nor is divorce: the issue is the monarchy itself 


AND ON tile morning after the morning 
after, does it really seem any less im- 
portant than it did in the instant 1000 
megawatt surge of collective astonish- 
ment on Monday night? Absolutely not, 
indeed if anything it seems more impor- 
tant rather than less. Re-viewing the 
interview with the Princess of Wales 
two things are now dear. First, that it 
was gripping television, for which the 
BBC is rightly the envy of the journalis- 
tic world. But, second and more last- 
ingly, that it was a much wider political 
act The princess has done more in a 
single hour to put the fhture of the 
British royal family at hazard than has 
been achieved in three centuries of 
diligent but desultory republicanism. 

The issue is not whether there should 
be a royal divorce. That is not a subject 
upon which outsiders can have much of 
a meaningful view, any more than they 
can with any other unhappy marriage. 
We can all take sides and draw lessons 
if we want — as most of us do — but in 
the end the decision is theirs and not 
ours. Nor is it a constitutional issue. If, 
as seems likely, there is a royal divorce, 
then the system will have to accommo- 
date. It has done so before, and it will 
undoubtedly do so again, however em- 
barrassing that may be. 

Nor is the question of the succession 
the main issue. The princess undoubt- 
edly wants to make it difficult for her 
husband to become king, and there was 
much speculation yesterday that she 
would “go quietly” in return for a 
pledge to that effect But such a score- 
draw stand-off is not a serious proposi- 
tion. It elevates suitability into a crite- 
rion for kingship, an idea for which 
there is, not surprisingly, no precedent 
If suitability, or even popularity, were 
to be necessary qualifications for mon- 
archy then there would be no kings. 
The only person who can succeed is the 
heir. Prince Charles is the heir. There- 
fore Prince Charles will be king. 


No, the real question is whether any 
of this is any longer an acceptable part 
of a good country. In the past decade 
every institution of importance in this 
nation, from the Rugby Football Union 
to the Labour Party, has had to face the 
question of modernisation. The answer 
in each case has always been not 
whether to modernise but how. The 
great exception has been the monarchy, 
but even here the question can no 
longer be resisted. Ten years ago or 
more, the monarchy was able to finesse 
real modernisation because of the mass 
popularity of the rapidly expanding 
youthfbl royal family. But now that 
expansion has turned on itself and 
become destructive not creative. The 
princess has shown that the populist 
reform of the monarchy was unachiev- 
able. The monarchy has not only not 
reformed; it has shown that it is even 
unreformable. 

Yet reform of some kind is now un- 
questionably what is needed. The mon- 
archy has become imprisoned within a 
set of traditions and rituals which may 
delight the tourists but which no longer 
satisfy this country’s civic needs. The 
princess’s career exemplifies one ap- 
proach to reform but one which, as she 
showed on Monday, has now defini- 
tively failed. Her husband’s high 
minded good works exemplify another 
approach, but one which is as anachro- 
nistically patrician as hers has been 
destructively populist The real ques- 
tion is whether there is another way. In 
her interview the princess derided the 
S candinav ian model of monarchy, but 
there seems little doubt that this 
smaller-scale, less conspicuous model is 
the one which the British royal house 
will have to copy if it is to survive calls 
for its abolition. This is no longer a 
private agenda for the Windsors. It is 
urgent business for Britain. Unless we 
can do things differently, this country 
will become a museum. 


The Peace Treaty of Dayton, Ohio 

Now for the hard bit restoring shape to a tangled map of misery 


THE BOSNIAN PEACE deal is good 
news above all because a failure to 
reach it would have plunged its victim- 
ised people straight back into disaster. 
The momentum has to be maintained: 
the habit of peace needs to be relearnt 
the outside world must reaffirm a 
wavering resolve. On the ground the 
commitment is still fragile: the uncer- 
tainty of whether — as President Clin- 
ton put it — “there would be peace this 
morning” — was the product of more 
than tactical manoeuvring. There must 
be considerable scepticism as to how 
“comprehensive” this agreement will 
prove in reality, but even if only half of 
it works, that will be a hundred per 
cent more than has worked so far. 

The principle of a Bosnia unified in 
theory but divided into two parts in 
practice was already agreed in Septem- 
ber. The test is how far this has been 
translated into reality — whether the 
constituent parts can accept on a day- 
to-day basis the territorial boundaries 
which have been agreed, can live in 
peace and establish economic, social 
and other functional links. This is 
much less likely to happen under the 
present Bosnian Serb leadership of Ra- 
dovan Karadzic and Ratko Mladic. It 
may be impossible to bring them to 
international justice and the provision 
banning them from political office can 
only apply to the all-Bosnia govern- 
ment. It will be up to President Milose- 
vic to use all his wiles to ease them out 
of control of the “Serb Republic”. 

This set of negotiations has been very 


much a joint presidential effort involv- 
ing the, three from Serbia, Croatia and 
Bosnia — plus the other in the White 
House. This is both a strength and a 
weakness. The three principals have 
done a deal which satisfies their inter- 
ests or at least cuts their losses. Presi- 
dent Ezetbegovic was the most reluctant 
because he has struck the weakest bar- 
gain. The lifting of the arms embargo is 
only a symbolic gain. He must console 
himself with the promise of a unified 
capital in Sarajevo and a single Bosnian 
state on paper. Mr Milosevic gains 
substantially from the lifting of sanc- 
tions (which once again have proved 
more effective than sceptics claim). For 
Croatia President Tudjman has 
clinched the gains he made on the 
ground with tacit Western support But 
all three must reckon with local constit- 
uencies which may easily become disaf- 
fected. 

The other President in the White 
House also offers a combination of 
strength and weakness. His show-steal- 
ing announcement yesterday was visi- 
bly for domestic effect It is fine to 
cl aim the deal as an American diplo- 
matic victory: the problem lies in the 
political need to place limits in ad- 
vance on file “strong international 
force” which his troops will dominate. 
It would be absurdly short-sighted to 
walk away from Bosnia within a year 
because of a US presidential election. 
Restoring any normal shape to fids 
tangled map of misery will take much 
longer. 


Garlands for a grand grandstand 

If only we played football half as well as we build stadiums. . . 


THE AWARD of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 7 building of the year 
to Huddersfield Town rugby and foot- 
ball dub is richly deserved in itself and 
it may also be trying to tell us some- 
thing about ourselves. The Lobb Part- 
nership beat off fierce competition from 
a shortlist including the Richard Rog- 
ers partnership's delightful Channel 4 
building in London and Nicholas Grim- 
shaw’s RAC centre in Bristol Britain 
has some of the best architects in the 
world, but they are mainly honoured 
abroad. In the case of the new Hudders- 
field stadium it probably wouldn’t have 
happened by for a serendipitous alli- 
ance of recycled football pools tax 
money (via the Football Trust), private 
sponsorship, the sale of two old stadi- 
ums and the injection of money by the 
local authority — which, even in these 
post-Th atcherite times — is not really 
supposed to do this sort of thing. 

The result is a stunning piece of 


functional modern architecture which 
could reinvigorate the town in the same 
way that Victorian civic pride resusci- 
tated the infrastructure of the indus- 
trial revolution. The new stadium can 
already operate seven days a week and 
may soon have added to it a 10-screen 
cinema, a public swimming pool plus a 
dance studio and offices. It is a micro- 
cosm of what ought to be done in the 
country at large where infrastructural 
investment could lead to industrial 
regeneration. Pump priming by the 
Football Trust in the wake of the Taylor 
report on the 1989 Hillsborough tragedy 
has led to an unprecedented refurbish- 
ment of Britain’s football stadiums so 
that we now have some of the best 
equipped in file world. Also, lottery 
money will finance a new national 
stadium in Manchester or Wembley or 
both. If Britain played football half as 
well as it builds stadiums we would be 
European champions by now. 
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Letters to the Editor 


They are indeed all out to get you 


UR leader (November 
21) talks of Nicholas 
Soames’s “half- 
shrugged, half-amused reac- 
tion'’ on Newsnight Perhaps 
file Princess is barmy; per- 
haps it is a case of profound 
Tngwtai Alness, “the advanced 
stages of paranoia". 

As a lifetime friend of Nich- 
olas Soames’s mammal fam- 
ily and also of his father, I 
was invited very many years 
ago to lunch by Master Nicho- 
las in order to win me over to 
100-per-cent support of his 
chirm and former employer, 
the Prince of Wales, against 
file latter’s wife. 

I knew neither of them per- 
sonally, although I was aware 
of the great and characteristic 
kindness of the Princess 
towards Nicholas's young 
son, a regular companion of 
her children. I had, in fact, 
been introduced to the Prince 
by the late Lord Zuckennan. 
who had advised him to go 
out of his way to consult me 
as an observer of the political 
scene, a suggestion not taken 
up by the Prince. 

I have never met the Prin- 
cess of Wales. But the asper- 
sions on her character and 
personality gratuitously of- 
fered to me by her husband’s 
former ADC and sycophantic 
courtier had an effect upon me 


quite opposite to that in- 
tended: I became a staunch 
supporter of the Princess, of 
whose gifts as a healer and 
carer, undreamt of by her on 
her rash but passionate accep- 
tance of his proposal cf mar- 
riage, have done the Royal 
Family more honour than any 
of its other members. 

I was shocked by Nicholas 
Soames’s broadcast stric- 
tures, unworthy even of an 
Osric, and certainly out of 
place in any minister’s 
mouth. As a stepfather of a 
beloved bulimic, I am also 
deeply grateftil to the Prin- 
cess for making the public 
more aware of this fearsome 
scourge of so many other un- 
happy innocents. 

Alastair Forbes, 

Beefsteak Club, 

London W Cl. 

T HOSE with long enough 
memories will recall how 
the Tth Earl of Lucan, while 
still in circulation in Belgra- 
via, sought to destabilise and 
undermine his wife with la- 
rid .claims of mental Alness. 
“Explain to [my children] the 
dream of paranoia,” he wrote 
cryptically in his last-known 
missive, before disappearing 
21 years ago. Those with even 
longer memories will recall a 
portrait of Old Etonian Lord 


Lucan and male cronies, 
painted by their friend Domi- 
nic Elwes, at London’s Cler- 
mont Club, featuring the back 
view of a man apparently 
staring intently at a pair of 
curtains. Intriguingly, the 
TYian tn question, awt one- 
time Lucan chum, is alleged 
to be fixe Old Etonian Nicho- 
las Soames. 

Hugh Jones. 

28 Rowlands Road, 
Summer-seat, Bury. 

IMfaAT if a minister, a ner- 
■V sonal friend of the Prin- 
cess, had so described the 
heir to fixe throne? Could they 
remain a minister, how e ve r 
mnch they might claim that 
the remariss were made in a 
personal capacity? 

Cyril Cooper. 

CourtroL Castle Hill, 
Brenchley , Tonbridge, 
KentTN127BT. 

I NOTICE that Nicholas is 
abandoning his constitu- 
ents at the next election be- 
cause boundary changas have 
made it less safe than the 
neighbouring seat being 
vacated by Tim Renton. Am I 
to interpret this as the ad- 
vanced stages of paranoia? 
AKBerry. 

Tylers Green. CuckQeld, 

W Sussex RH16 4BW. 


mrfflLE world-scale events 
VV unfold in Dayton. Ohio, 
the Guardian, along with 
every other section of the 
media, appears to be wholly 
fixated on the marital prob- 
lems of one sad and not very 
interesting young woman. 

The Royal Family repre- 
sents the apex of fids coun- 
try’s antiquated class system. 
While we are so slavishly fas- 
cinated by them, we will not 
escape this system, that pre- 
vents the improvements in 
our education and industry so 
vital to our survival as a seri- 
ous, . 

Cover the -Royal Family 
where they belong. Page four 
would be about right 
Peter Nicklin. 

21 Claremont Place, 

Newcastle-Upon-Tyne 

NE24AA. 

N O DOUBT your letters 
page will be overflowing 
with complaints from whlng- 
ing republicans about the 
acres of newsprint devoted to 
the profound thoughts of “oar 
Di”. Personally, I think you 
should have gone farther and 
produced a month of special 
supplements in order to pub- 
lish similar pieces about the 
entire Royal Family and their 
aristocratic cousins. 

Then we can begin the revo- 


lution secure that the demise 
of fids whole tribe of arro- 
gant, selfish and genetically 
impoverished parasites will 
not have the regrettable side 
effect of depriving us of a 
single individual with a scrap 
of human worth. 

Chris Wilkins. 

13 West Street 
Leicester LEI 6XL 

T HE Princess of Wales has 
got herself mixed up with 
a distinctly seedy and sinister 
family and for this deserves 
some sympathy. She has been 
royally shafted by the House 
of Windsor in a desperate at- 
tempt to provide an heir to 
the throne by the most unat- 
tractive of dullards. Despite 
all this she will never be 
queen of my heart. I'd rather 
drink snake oil. 

I defy anyone to name one 
thing the Royal Family does 
in its amateurish way that 
couldn’t be better done by 
professionals at a fraction of 
the cost, it we get rid of them, 
not only will we free millions 
of pounds of taxpayers’ 
money for essentials, but we 
might also give the two boys a 
chance to develop as rela- 
tively normal people. 

John Thatcher. 

184 Binley Road, 

Coventry CVS 1HG. 


A couple for 
the record 


I WISH to set the record 
straight over your story on 
Training and Enterprise 
Councils (Lottery to pay for 
training. November 17). The 
National Lottery Charities 
Board decided earlier in 1995 
to launch a funding pro- 
gramme entitled “New Oppor- 
tunities and Choices", mainly 
focused cm activities to help 
young people became more 
economically and personally 
self-sufficient 

The Chairman of NLCB ap- 
proached the Ear] cf Stockton, 
then Chairman of Central 
London' TEC, to explore how 
TECs might work with the 
NLCB to help promote the pro- 
gramme, and assist voluntary 
bodies and others to prepare 
high-quality proposals, and 
sis ure they have the required 
financial and management ex- 
pertise to oversee the 
activities. 

I wrote to Tim Hornsby in 
September to respond to that 
approach. My letter which 
you quote clearly indicates 
our desire to support volun- 
tary organisations and chari- 
ties in gaining funds to work 
with their client groups, not 
as a substitute for our tend- 
ing. It is inaccurate to de- 
scribe our discussions as 
"secret talks” when the TEC 
National Council published 
1,000 copies of a leaflet to all 
TECs and their local partners 
describing these talks. 

Chris Humphries. 

Director of Policy & Strategy, 
TEC National Council. 

3 Albert Embankment, 

London SE17SX. 

Y OU are wrong to state that 
Tony Blair has ordered a 
review of Labour’s policy on 
trade-union and employment 
rights (Blair calls for review, 
November 16). Our policy was 
dearly spelt out in his speech 
to the TUC conference. He 
made clear Labour’s belief 
that part-time employees 
should be entitled to the same 
feir treatment as full-time em- 
ployees; that employees 
should have the choice 
whether to join a trade union 
and, where a majority of the 
workforce does choose to 
have a union represent them, 
then that union should be rec- 
ognised by their employer; 
and that we will restore full 
trade-union rights at GCHQ. 
Stephen Byers MP. 

(Labour employment 
spokesperson.) 

House of Commons. 

London SW1A 0AA. 
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My nerd beats your nerd any day 


S TULTIFYING they unde- 
niably are, but your “Top 
10 Anorak Hobbies” (Jack- 
daw, November 20) are cos- 
mopolitan beside the hobby of 
a former neighbour cf mine. 
His passion was collecting 
bar codes, which he removed 
from packages and publica- 
tions and boarded in shoe 
boxes in his bedroom. The 
apotheosis of nerddom, 1 be- 
lieve — bar none I picture 
him still, his hands thrust 
deep into this monochrome 
cornucopia, his eyes drinking 
in Its ceaseless diversity. But 


there was another, positively 
worldly side to my neighbour, 
for among the less cloistered 
of his interests was assisting 
at the public opening of 
power stations and super- 
markets, for which incompa- 
rable pleasure be would 
travel the length and breadth, 
of the land. Balance in all 
t hin gs might be the lesson he 
offers aspirant nerds 
everywhere. 

Richard Dawes. 

Oakhfll Cottage, 

Holmbury St Mary, 

Surrey. 


Trials and error 

pEFORE setting up another 

D Nuremberg over Bosnia, a 

triumph which the Amer- 
icans seem determined to 
repeat should we not think a 
little about the complications 
that might set in? 

It is trial by tte victors over 
the defeated, which does 
rather necessarily take away 
the judicial atmosphere. The 
defeated are presumably pris- 
oners of war. should not file 
Geneva Convention apply to 
them too? As, really, a civil 
war, does UN jurisdiction 
apply? And who Is to deter- 
mine the definition of an 
atrocity? 

There are other problems. 
Both Croats and Muslims 
have also caused atrocities — 
so does one try the presidents 
of those states (or mini-states) 
too? One should if one is 
being fair. 

Surely it is going to be a 
“show” trial for the West 
only, put on for propaganda, 
PR and political reasons and 
having very little to do with 
international justice, which 
America is not noted to have 
anything much to do with 
anyway. The Germans always 
said Nuremberg was a '’cyni- 
cal” trial. Surely Bosnia 
would be much more so. 

A L Scan*. 

18 Queens Gardens, 

London W23BD. 


Trust abused 

T HE National Trust’s deci- 
sion to purchase Paul 
McCartney’s childhood home 
is a scandalous waste of pub- 
lic money. Whilst the Ttust 
considers such a purchase to 
be a valuable contribution to 
our heritage, it is perfectly 
happy to watch the homes of 
truly great men, such as 
Charles Darwin and John 
Keats, fall into disrepair. It 
should reassess its priorities 
and refrain from trying to ap- 
pear up-to-date: it invariably 
ends up looking silly and neg- 
ligent of Its defies. 

David A James. 

1 Llnch Farm, Wytham, 
Oxford CX28QP. 

I AM shocked at RXBA’s deci- 
sion to award the Building 
of file Tear title to the McAl- 
pl«ft S tadium in Hudders- 
field: shocked because it is a 
beautiful building to look at; 
because it is a practical and 
fully functional structure that 
serves its purpose very well; 
and because it is situated out- 
side London. 

Robin Stewart. 

10 School HDl, 

Huddersfield HIM 7B Y. 


Please Include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even in e-mailed 
letters. We may edit them for 
clarity and concision. 


Bishop’s move into check 


H AD it not been for the or- 
dination of women, who 
would ever have heard of 
Bishop Edwin Barnes (Angli- 
can parishes will sweep out 
women priests, November 
20)? So I suppose it is inevita- 
ble that his first claim to fame 
is an utterance on the subject 
which made him a bishop. 

However, it seems that his 
world is very narrow. Most 
churches, many of them 
Anglo-Catholic, are delighted 
to welcome women into the 
priesthood and see no prob- 
lem, however much they may 
tolerate the whims cf their 
male clergy and do not wish 
to upset them. 

(Re v) Kenneth Leech. 

St Botolph’s Church, 

London EC3N LAB. 

B ishop Barnes’s patron- 
ising comments about 
“great, terrific women" do 
nothing to hide the funda- 
mental. assumption that 
women are somehow inferior 
to men that underpins the 
specious theological reason- 
ing of opponents. In this the- 
ology a woman is incapable 
because her female nature 
lacks the full “image” or 
“Ikon” of the divine which is 
uniquely and Inherently mas- 


A Country Diary 


culina For the Church to 
reverse this decision would 
be the equivalent of arguing 
for the re-introduction of slav- 
ery and the expulsion from 
the Church of non-Jews, two 
other battles eventually won 
by the Gospel against those 
who attempted to find divine 
justification for rejecting 
whole classes of persons as in- 
capable and inferior. 

(Rev) Derrick W Cooling. 

AIL Saints Rectory, 

Church Hill, Purleigh, 
Chelmsford, Essex CM3 6QH. 

A SAN Anglican priest of 30 
rAyears’ standing, I am 
thoroughly fed up with a 
small knot of Anglo-Catholics 
claiming to speak for the bulk 
of the Church especially on 
the subject of women’s 
ordination. 

A couple of years ago, this 
same group was loudly pro- 
claiming that 1,000 clergy and 
perhaps half a million laity 
would leave the Church if the 
ordination of women went 
ahead. It did and they did not. 
(Rev) A G Taylor. 

The Rectory, 

Rectory Lane. 

Wodpit, 

Bury St Edmunds, 

Suffolk IP309QP. 


ASTON-ON'CLUN. Shrop- 
shire: Tm in a hole. Actually 
Tin standing ing ffle the hol- 
low stump of an ancient black 
poplar that grew in this 
Shropshire village for at least 
300 years. On September 9 
this year, the tree blew down. 
All that remains is this grave- 
like stump hole. SR wide and 
tit deep, and a huge void that 
was once tell of a trunk 
grown massive with countless 
seasons, branches hung with 
flags and centuries of mys- 
tery, celebration and pageant 
FOrthis was the Arbor tree. A 
stone Inscription reads: *Tte 
Arbor tree is the legendary 
sole survivor of those deco- 
rated by King Charles n to 
celebrate file restoration of 
fiie monarchy on 29th May 
1860. The tree was dressed on 
Arbor Day 1786 for the mar- 
riage of Squire Marsdon of 
Oaker to Mary Carter of Sib- 
don who left money to ensure 
that It was dressed annually.” 
And every year on Arbor d ay. 
the 29th of May, foe old black 
poplar was "dressed" — deco- 
rated with flags and bunting 
— and the wedding re-enacted 


by local children. This festi- 
val is descended from ancient 
fertility rituals but in more 
recent years the Arbor tree 
and tree dressing has become 
a metaphor for a reverent 
relationship with nature. The 
lady In the village shop says 
the parish council will plant 
another poplar propagated 
from the ori ginal and the 
wedding pageant will con- 
tinue. "as long as there is 
breath in my body.” She has 
folded away flags from Amer- 
ica. Canada and the Sultanate 
of Oman for another day and 
will make smaller ones for 
the new sapling. Standing in 
the hole, the stump of this 
great tree seems overflowing 
with meaning, spilling out 
into a world where 'reverence 
for nature and the value of 
local custom Is often cruelly . 
crushed. At a time when en- 
vironmentalists mourn the 
judicial murder cf Ken Saro- 
Wiwa, it Is my hope that one 
day, a flag of the Ogoni 
people will fly with others 
from the branches of the 
Arbor tree. 

PAUL EVANS 


I - 
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A chill settles on the 
loving embrace 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


I T SHOULDN'T be true, 
but it is. Here we are in 
the last decade of the 20tb 
century and. the condition 
of the royal marriage still 
matters fundamentally to the 
legitimacy of the state — 
paradoxically perhaps even 
more-now than for earlier 
generations. 

A discredited future mon- 
arch openly competing with 
his former wife for public af- 
fection to a real-life soap can- 
not function as a potential 
apex of the cons ti tution. He 
cannot confer dignity and 
grace to Britain's flyblown po- 
litical system which in its 
current low state of public 
regard needs royal benedic- 
tion, one of the fhels on which 
it runs, more than ever. In- 
stead. his own difficulties 
start to magnify those of the 
state. In tills respect Princess 
Di's warning in her now infa- 
mous Monday night inter- 
view that she would not go 


quietly is of deadly constitu- 
tional importance. 

The political establishment, 
largely but not exclusively 
Conservative, has never 
taken the break-up of the 
royal marriage as seriously 
as it should. The assumption 
is that it is no more than a 
little local difficulty, of sal- 
acious interest to the tabloids, 
but the ship of state can sail 
on notwithstanding. Diana, 
although she. Is faintly . un- 
hinged, will toe the line as her 
upbringing and gender guar- 
antee. Some form of accom- 
modation will be worked out 
it was thought, and nothing 
serious is at stake, 
i Here Conservative political 
I complacency before the new 
| democratic spirit of the age is 
at its most exposed, not least 
, because — the supreme irony 
L — it is that very same spirit 
that is infecting the monar- 
chy Itself. The Prince and 
Princess's decision to appear 
on television speaks volumes 
about their readiness to bare 
their souls in a democratic 
levelling that earlier genera- 
I tlons of Royals would have 
died before conceding. 

But modernity does not 
stop there. The Princess on 
j Monday night spoke repeat- 
! edly of her strength and 
sound instincts as a woman — 
a«d of thp suspicion of the 
I "enemy", the courtiers 


around Prince Charles, that 
her womanly independence 
repre sen ted a new kind of 
threat to the monarchy. 
Again modernity, in the 
shape of the longstanding 
fight for women’s equality, 
was refracted in her thinking. 
The women’s movement 
could scarcely have guessed 
that it could have done as 
much to harden the iron in 
tlje soul of an estranged Prin- 
cess as any victim of wife- 
beating — and with such po- 
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The fear is that 
reform will open a 
Pandora’s box 

i • 

teptiaUy explosive results. It 
is this collision between the 
democratic spirit of the age 
and Conservatism’s self-inter- 
ested desire to freeze out- 
moded institutions in aspic 
that is at the root of the esca- 
lating of crisis around 
the royal family. The Crown’s 
constitutional pretensions 
n^ed to be firmly limited and 
its medieval flounces 
removed — indeed. Prince 
Charles at least once during 
the 1980s wanted to launch a 
public debate about how to 
reform the monarchy, to the 
extreme consternation of the 


Court The establishment's 
fear is that reform will open a 
Pandora's box — questioning 
the position of the Crown to 
the very quick of Britain's 
structures of government 

But to those inside the 
gilded cage it is transparent 
that the current situtation is 
unsustainable. The legiti- 
macy of the monarchy can no 
longer depend on a willing- 
ness to defer to hierarchy, to 
past glories or its association 
wife Britain's greatness. The 
Queen herself, succeeding to 
fee throne in fee glow of vic- 
tory in world war, is fee last 
monarch to be able to have 
bar legitimacy boosted by 
Britain’s standing in the 
world; today do such possibil- 
ity exists. 

Instead the monarchy has 
to earn its position by its vir- 
tue and exemplary behaviour 
— but fee standards are set so 
high they would be difficult to 
meet for any family. Indeed, 
unless fee royal family insu- 
lates itself completely from 
the wider social trends, they 
are impossible. To imagine it 
»>n pretend to fee social «nH 
moral behaviour befitting a 
mixture of Queen. Victoria 
and John Bunyan’s Christian 
in a world of ever-easier 
relationships betweeen the 
agyftft an d mounting family 
break-up is fentasy. Finding 
an ahgfhia vir gin for Charles 
to marry was hard enough in 
1980; it will be impossible for 
his sons in 2010 or 2020. 

Thus the future can only 
hold more of the experiences 
of the last few years; no group 
of human beings can bear fee 
strain. And because they can- 
not, the legitimacy -of the in- 
stitution at the heart of Brit- 
ain's unrefbrmed constitution 
will crack wide open — 
together with the core concep- 
tion of royal sovereignty that 
underpins it 

Tor, no mistake, the 


monarchy is not a tourist at- 
traction -or a charming left- 
over from Britain’s imperial 
past. Britain, having passed 
up the chance of becoming a 
republic with the death of Oli- 
ver Cromwell in 1658, has 
never again revisited the fun- 
damental issue in whose 
name British government is 
executed. Civil servants and 
ministers serve the Crown 
rather than the people, and al- 
though governments are 
elected, the nature of the 
power they exercise is 
monarchiaL 

This manifests itself in a 
hundred different ways. 
There is no formal check be- 
tween the executive and legis- 
lative branch of government; 
in the British system the ex- 
ecutive is supposedly embod- 
ied by the Crown and the leg- 
islative by Parliament In feet 
control of fee House of Com- 
mons now confers control of 
fee executive, and wife it mo- 
narchial executive powers; 
fee two branches of govera- 

The Windsors are 
the archetypal 
One-Nation Tories 

ment have fused. AH the vari- 
ous deformations that charac- 
terise British government — 
the succession of badly 
drafted bills that have been 
whipped by parliamentary 
majorities into law. the so- 
called Henry VHEfe powers 
which allow ministers to 
scrap regulations without 
recourse to Parliament the 
capacity to create quangos 
and stuff them with Conserva- 
tive appointees, fee lack of 
autonomy of local govern- 
ment — have their roots to 
the unique conflation of the 
executive and legislative. On 


top. the royal prerogative per- 
mits a remarkable degree of 
unchecked discretion in the 
exercise of the resulting 
power. What is often less 
noted is how important these 
state structures are to fee 
character and supremacy of 
the Conservative Party. It has 
understood the primordial 
need to win in British poli- 
tics, because fee political sys- 
tem offers no consolation 
prizes for losers. 

As importantly, the same 
accents, dress and deport- 
ment of the hereditary, high- 
status rulers are the accents, 
dress and deportment of the 
Conservative Party — or at 
least they were until fee late 
Thatcher and Major years. 
The Windsors are the arche- 
typal, non-political One- 
Nation Tories; they and the 
Conservative Party have been 
locked in a rewarding em- 
brace for most of this century. 

Or at least until now. The 
new, political Conservative 
Party does not seem to under- 
stand fee cultural underpin- 
ning of its powerbase, or bow 
important a legitimate and 
loved monarch has been to 
nurturing its own political 
roots. 

And even if it did, it is not 
obvious bow it could re-leglti- 
mise the institution without 
conceding the very reforms to 
fee monarchy and the politi- 
cal system that it is deter- 
mined to avoid. 

It used to be thought that ft 
would take a revolution to 
rewrite Britain’s constitu- 
tion; actually it has only 
required a couple of affairs 
and a Prince and Princess 
who have felt obliged to level 
with fee world about them. If 
the political establishment 
were as brave about fee wider 
political system, reform 
would be instantaneous — 
bat for that we have to look to 
aPrincess. 


i 



Peter Liiley argues that Frank 
Field is wrong about means 
tests, Gordon Brown is wrong 
about incentives, and Labour in 
general is wrong about benefits 
and the taxes to pay for them 


F OR A long time;. 
Labour have 

avoided controversy 
about their welfare 
policies by keeping 
than hidden. Now the first 
bints of policy proposals are 
beginning to seep out And 
discord amongst the left about 
fee reform eff fee vrelfere state 
is surfacing. The Guardian's 
columns have echoed thl*. 
yon reveal that Gordon 
Brown’s iH-thought-out pro- 
posals have been privately 
criticised by his shadow col- 
leagues. You report Tony 
Blair’s announcement that he 



Is scrapping the work of John 
Smith's Social Justice Com- 
mission. Ami your correspon- 
dents give Frank Reid’s pro- 
posals fee thumbs down. As 
an unbiased observer, I am 
grateftil for this opportunity 
to arbitrate between fee vari- 
ous factious of fee left 
Let me begin wife fee pro- 
tagonist for whom I have by 
far the most respect — Rank 
Field. I always listen carefully 
to what he has to say. and his 
proposals almost invariably 
stimulate valuable debate. So 1 
listened to his recent attacks 
on means-tested benefits wife 
rniM-h attention, indeed with 
some sympathy. Three years 
ago, in my Mais Lecture, I set 

out the principles underlying 
my social-security reforms. In 
particular, 1 spelt out the dis- 
incentives inherent in means' 
tested benefits. I wanted feat 
“proponents of means-tested 
benefits . . . tend to ignore fee 
disincentives on claimants". 
And I pointed out that 
"means-testing is not fee only 
way of targeting benefits more 
closely on need". That's why 
my reforms have avoided new 
means tests, and found other 
ways of targeting benefits on 
people who need them. For 
example, incapacity benefit 
now goes only to people who 


pass an objective medical test, 
and people wanting jobseek- 
er’s allowance will have to 
demonstrate that they are gen- 
uinely looking for and avail- 
able for work. 

But although there are 
drawbacks Is means-tested 
benefits, Frank Is wrong to 
suggest that means-tested 
benefits encourage fraud and 
explain why social-security 
g pgnfling is growing. There is. 
it is true, a significant amount 
of socfaktecurxty fraud, and it 
is my priority to tackle it But 
fraud accounts for only 10 per 
cent of spending on income 
support This is undoubtedly 
serious. But it cannot account 
for fee fact feat total s ocial- 
security spending, even after 
allowing for inflation, has 
grown by three-quarters s in ce 
1979. 

In any case, fraudsters do 
not cheat fee benefit system 
because of means tests. They 
are fraudulent because they 
think they can profit from 
doing 90. The most common 
type of fraud is by people who 
claim benefits for being unem- 
ployed while actually having a 
job. It would make no differ- 
ence whether fee benefit fix* 
unemployment was means- 
tested or not 

In any case, it is hard to 
square cfaims feat means- 
tested benrfits are growing be- 
cause too many people are 
riwftning thsn wife Frank 
Field's other allegation that 
many people entitled to 
means-tested benefits don’t 
claim them at all. 

For all their limitations, 
means-tested benefits are 
probably an unavoidable part 
of any welfare system. Remov- 
ing current means tests would 


cost billions of pounds — fee 
equivalent ctf several pence in 
fee pound on income tax. 
Frank Field is honest enough 
to recognise this. But I see no 
evidence that British people 
would be prepared to dig 
d eeper into their own pockets 
just because of same philo- 
sophical objection to means 
tests. And removing means 
tests would have the perverse 
effect of bringing millions 
more people into the benefit 
system. But we are certainly 
not planning to introduce new 
means-tested benefits- Indeed, 
we are particularly concerned 
to avoid changes which dis- 
courage people from working 
and saving. 

That’s why I find the 
Labour Party’s so-called 
“gua ranteed minimum pen- 
sion” so dangerous. In prac- 
tice, this will risk discourag- 
ing thrifty people from saving 
for their retirement, since 
they would then be taxed to 
pay for those who have not 
made any provision. So 
Labour’s proposed guaranteed 
minimum pension is a new 
means test of fee most damag- 
ing Wad. 

Frank Field's welfare pro- 
posals are wrong. But at least 
he has the courage to make a 
thoughtful assessment of the 
problem and to participate in 
fee welfare debate which I 
started. The contrast wife bis 
coHeagnes on Labour’s front 
bench is remarkable. Thetrs is 
a twisting tale of obfuscation 
and inconsistency, which 
proves yet again that Labour 
is not St to govern. Just con- 
sider fee events of the past few 
weeks. One day, Gordon 
Brown and Chris Smith 

launch an attack an the Gov- 


ernment far withholding bene- 
fits from 16- and 17-year-olds. 
The next day. Brown produces 
plans to cut those same bene- 

fits for people unde: the age 25 

who are not looking for work. 
Another day, another policy. 

Indeed the issue went fur- 
ther than that For Gordon 
Brown presented his propos- 
als as proof that the Labour 
Party wanted to help people 
off welfare and into work. 
This simply is not credible. 
After all. Gordon Brown and 
his colleagues have spent the 
last two years fighting a g ai ns t 
our Jobseeker’s Act. which 
was designed to improve work 

fnren tiyes. 

Gordon Brown's proposals 
mn tafw a classic Labour eva- 
sion about finna ra ring. He ad- 
mits that his range of make- 
work schemes would be 

expensive, although he re- 
fuses to say how expensive. 
But he then pretends that it 
can all be financed by a wind- 
fall tax on utilities. Not only is 
that the sixth time that Gor- 
don Brown has spent fee same 
windfall tax, but since a wind- 
fall tax is by definition a one- 
off, it cannot possibly fond 
ongoing expenditure. Indepen- 
dent commentators have now 
demonstrated that Labour’s 
tax and benefit plans don't add 
up. 

But if Gaston Brown has 
been making a monkey of his 
party's social-security poli- 
cies. it is Tony Blair who is 
the organ-grinder. Three 
years ago, John Smith set up 
fee Social Justice Commission, 
to “think the unthinka ble". A 
year ago. Tony Blair bailed it 
as "the new Beveridge'’. Now, 
scarcely a year later, he has 
turned his back on his own 


nnmTmaRtfBV synri asked Chris 
Smith to report within six 
months, after, you've guessed, 
thinking the unthinkable 
again. 

It is in everyone's interest to 
make sure Smith does an hon- 
est job of his review. Over the 
past three years. Labour’s 
sodaPsecurity polity has been 
an exercise to evasion. They 
have opposed all my reforms, 
which together will be saving 
£4 btflicai a year to the course 
of fee next pa rl ia m en t Yet 
they have brought forward no 
policies erf their own. still less 
any proposal for curbing 
social-security spending. 

Social security is a central 
political issue. It accounts for 
40 par cent of the central- 
government budget, and costs 
every working person £15 
every working day. And 

social security affects not just 
taxpayers, but millions of 
pensioners, disabled people, 
those out of work, and fam- 
ilies. So it is vital that any 
party seeking office should be 
explicit about its plans. Vot- 
ers have a right to know what 
reforms are planned, how 
much extra spending there 
will be. and what taxes will be 
raised to pay for that 

spending. 

Labour’s continued eva- 
siveness about fee central 
questions of welfare reform is 
a default on their democratic 
responsibilities, and shows 
that they do not deserve vot- 
ers' trust. Soundbite politics 
is no substitute for substan- 
tial policies. Labour is not fit 
to govern. 


The Rt Hon Peter LJIley is 
Secretary at Stale tor Social 
Security 


Right royal 
rumbling round 
the campfire 



T HE MONARCHY, says 
the Mail, has been 
aTmktw to its founda- 
tions. After Monday night’s 
revelations, it faces kts gra- 
vest crisis since the abdica- 
tion- The great and good are 
aghast The leaders of our 
nation, the former Chief 
Rabbi tells fee Times, must 
turn their minds to this issue, 
must shore up this institution 
before it's too late. 

An encouraging day, you 
might think, for us old repub- 
licans. But I wonder. Just 
look at the viewing figures for 
Panorama. Or the numbers 
who phoned to yesterday to 
tell Teletext that they backed 
Diana. Soon people will fake 
to the streets wearing stick- 
ers: Tm for Charles” or, 
rather more often, ‘Tm for 
Di”. Sudd enly we have a mon- 
archy that people find rele- 
vant a really useful royal 
family; not for the reasons 
defined by Bagehot and par- 
roted by the unthinking ever 
since, but because week by 
week they keep serving up 
the kind of gutsy, heart- 
wrenching human drama no 
s criptw r i ter could contrive. 
Beats Michael Dobbs and 
Andrew Davies hands down. 
And these people are real! 

The secret of the Institu- 
tion's survival, we used to be 
told, was its mystique. Who 
remembers mystique today? 
— except perhaps as a distant 
Island where that now minor 
embarrassment Princess 
Margaret got up to high jinks 
wife young men. The once 
inaccessible royals haven't 
just tom the veils way: 
they’ve started parading 
naked. How much more we 
now know about what our 
fixture King and (to theory) 
fee future Queen have been 
up to than we do about the 
only other such show in town; 
Hugh Grant and Lix Hurley. 

And it isn’t just a matter of 
superficial py c ft* nnt»Tit a_ here 
today end gone tomorrow. 
The sensitive, troubled 
apparently wracked 
self-doubt (yet according to 
Diana, unfeeling, merciless 
even, when jealous or 
crossed); the beautiful, fragile 
princess who nonetheless pro- 
claims herself strong (Paul 
Johnson compared her yes- 
terday morning wife Queen 
Elizabeth I) and the servant of 
a great cause: there are 
themes enough hereto engage 
some 21st-century Shake- 
speare. Of course fee routine 
has changed. Once kings and 
princes commanded the 
nation’s attention by notable 
acts of state or great deeds on 
the battlefield. Now they bare 
their souls on TV. But still 
through it all there’s fee teas- 


ing conflict of character most 
of all, perhaps, the monarch- 
presumptive who’s also a fal- 
lible, suffering man. 

“My wish.” said Diana, 
sounding as if she meant it, 
"is that my husband should 
find peace of mind.” There's 
something of Charles in 
Henry V. wandering Incognito 
among his men on the eve of 
Agtocourt “I think the King 
is but a man, as 1 am: the 
violet smells to him as it doth 
to me; the element shows to 
him as it doth to me; all his 
senses have but human condi- 
tions; his ceremonies laid by. 
in his nakedness he appears 
but a man . . ." And because in 
our present-day monarchy the 
ceremonies have been so laid 
by, the nakedness, the human 
condition, is daily apparent 
The language of the contro- 
versy. too, recalls Shake- 
peare's histories. Dian3 
speaks of “the enemy". Cham- 
pions assemble in the rival 
camps: stout Soames and 
puissant Dimbleby for the 
prince; fond, sentimental 
Mogg and sinuous Lawson 
(who to last weekend’s Sun- 
day Telegraph compared her 
to the Queen Mother) defend- 
ing the lady. Always behind 
the arras lurks hard, unspar- 
ing Edinburgh. And con- 
stantly to attendance around 
Newsnightis camp - fire, the 
realm's honoured counsel- 
lors; ancient Blake (now prat- 
tling o’ divorce); St John, that 
fulsome posturer; hungry, sa- 
pient Bogdanor . . . 

B UT HOW will they sus- 
tain it? Let fee drama 
flag, and the ground- 
lings may swiftly fall into 
grumbling discontent Per- 
haps unless constantly satis- 
fied they will soon demand a 
fresh cast, a different story? 
There was more than a hint of 
feat in the Queen of Hearts on 
Monday, with her dream of a 
royal family less cold and 
remote, more loving and 
loved, less reliant an Machia- 
vellian manipulation. *T 
would like a monarchy that 
has more contact with its peo- 
ple ... a more in-depth under- 
standing . . Almost as if she 
foresaw a new dynasty, 
headed not by Diana herself, 
for she knew she would never 
be Queen, but by her child- 
ren, whom — to teach them a 
sensitivity for fee lives of fee 
troubled, the under-privileged 
and the dispossessed, 
apparently alien to the pres- 
ent incumbents — she had 
taken to places "where Tm 
not sure anyone of that age in 
this family has been before”. 

We have in fee past after 
all, supplanted one ruling 
house by another. IT true to its 
broader teachings on effi- 
ciency to the public sector, a 
government led by Michael 
Portillo would surely feel 
bound to insist on submitting 
fee headship of state to com- 
pulsory competitive tender. 
Exhausted by all these excite- 
ments, I guess fee nation 
might vote to return to decent 
reticence, dignity, quiet au- 
thority ... If so, my money’s 
cm Martin Bashir. 
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"How to look sexy, make friends 
and manage your boss!" 
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time turning his talents for producing sparkling gems of 
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10 OBITUARIES 


George Ivan Smith 

Truebeliever 
in role of UN 


George loan Smith, who has 
died aged 80, was a journalist 
working with the Australian 
Broadcasting Company, before 
moving to London in 1941 as 
head of Radio Pacific for the 
BBC’s Overseas- Service. Be 
was born in New South Wales. 
In 1346 he made documenta- 
ries for J Arthur Rank and 
then, in 1947, Joined the United 
Nations as Director of Exter- 
nal Affairs, based in the US. 
Me became Director of Infor- 
mation in the UN's London 
office, and then UN Secretary 
Genera/ Dag Rammarskjold ’s 
personal representative. After 
HammarskjMd’s death tn 
1961, he was the UN regional 
representative in Bast Africa 
and then took a two-year sab- 
batical teaching in US univer- 
sities. He returned to London 
in 1967. remaining UN Direc- 
tor of Information until his 
retirement in 1975. 

I FIRST became friends 
with George in what 
seemed singularly un- 
prop it ious circum- 

stances 34 years ago. I 
was at that time personal rep- 
resentative of United Nations 
Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjfild in what was then 
still the breakaway province 
of Katanga, capital Elisabeth- 
viHe. in what is now Zaire. 

Hammarskjbld had just 
been killed, but no new style 
or function had been assigned 
to me. At UN headquarters in 
New York, I was under a i 
cloud. Also, I was felt to be 
talking too much to the press, 
and saying the wrong things. 

George, as the UN's senior 
press expert and a most expe-. 
rienced trouble shooter, was 
sent to Ellsabetbville. essen- 
tially to makp me more ame- 
nable to the distant and disap- 
proving Secretariat. Not you 
might think, the ideal founda- 
tion for a beautiful friend- 
ship. And yet a beautiful 
friendship was just what it 
turned out to be. It was a 
friendship which endured for 


34 years. He and his beloved 
wife Mary and daughter Edda 
cam e tn stay with os at my 
home in Howth in the sum- 
mer of last year and we were 
all very happy together. 

To get back to Elisa beth- 
ville in 1961 and the founda- 
tions of the friendship, I had 
had other visitors from head- 
quarters before, and they had 
explained to me how I ought 
to see things. George pro- 
ceeded otherwise. He began 
by finding out how I saw 
things. 'He asked q u estions, 
listened attentively and put 
other questions, good ones, 
and clearly in no adversarial 
spirit Within a few days, 
there was a full meeting of 
minds, not only over Congo 
questions, but generally. 

Both of us believed that the 
circumstances of Dag Kara- 
marskj bid’s death remain 
mysterious and that foul play 
could not be ruled out as an 
explanation. The shooting 
down of a UN plane over the 
former Yugoslavia in 1992 
provided what he immedi- 

Forhimthe UN 
meant hope, not 
only for peace, but 
for progress 
towards general 
human decency 


ately recognised as a window 
of media opportunity to 
reopen the question — typical 
of his eye for such things. 

Humour was important to 
both of us. and while our 
seises of humour were some- 
what divergent, we both 
found the divergences them- 
selves diverting, Also there 
was a cultural band between 
us. George was an Australian 
of Irish origin. The "Ivan” in 
his name is an Australian ab- 


breviation Of “Sullivan": an 
endearing oddity. There was 
an ethnic bond there, but iha * 
need not necessarily have 
counted for all that much. 
What counted was the nature 
and quality of bis Irish inter- 
ests. When working with the 
BBC in London daring the 
war, George had got to know 
and love the great Irish poet 
and fabulist, James Stephens. 
He had a fund of stories about 
him and a discriminating ap- 
preciation of Irish writing. 

We had a most congenial 
few weeks together in Elisa- 
bethville. As a matter of fact 
George's presence in that 
place at that time did a lot for 
my morale, which then stood 
in need of some boosting. I 
had serious political prob- 
lems: problems which were 
indeed terminal — though I 
didn’t yet know this — as far 
as UN service was concerned. 
George helped me by his gen- 
ial and imperturbable com- 
pany to get a lot erf things into 
proportion: the UN, the 
Congo, myself, James 
Stephens, Irish literature and 
— perhaps above all — the 
salvific power of a shared 
sense of humour. 

It would, however, be un- 
fair to George as a profes- 
sional to suggest that, fa hav- 
ing an agreeable time with 
me in F.ii«*hefthy fne he was 
forgetting the mission on 
which he was sent there. Not 
at alL He was carrying out his 
mission wife a tact and con- 
sideration which determined 
its effectiveness. He never 
threw his weight around. His 
weight was just there, and as 
impossible to ignore as his 

i^arw 

He quietly and unobtru- 
sively took over the pres 
relations in Katanga. Before 
any meeting with the press, 
be and I would talk over the 
questions that might be 
asked. We would both meet 
the press, and I would leave 
most of the answering to 
George. He never lied to the 
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George Ivan Smith and Jomo Kenyatta sign a funding agreement in 1963 for a survey of Kenya’s Lower Tana river basin, financed by the UN 


press, nor did he deliberately 
mislead th»m He just an 
exceptionally pleasant way of 
not giving anything away he 
didn’t want to give away, and 
that covered a good deal of 
ground. It was not an art form 
to which ' I had previously 
given much attention, but I 
was impressed by George’s 
mastery of it. 

So George was able to carry 
out this delicate miss ion in 
central Africa in a way that 
fulfilled his instructions, to 
the satisfaction of his superi- 
ors, without the slightest of- 
fence to the person who had 
lost the confidence of the su- 


periors in question. It was a 
marvellous performance, 
both professionally and hu- 
manly, a most unusual 
combination. 

The next time l had occa- 
sion to admire George’s 
benign dexterity in this kind 
of operation was after my 
own resignation from UN ser- 
vice, of which George 
remained part I had pub- 
lished a book. To Katanga 
And Back, which had had the 
misfortune to incur the deep 
displeasure of certain highly 
placed members of the UN 
Secretariat George was. at 
this time, head of the UN In- 


formation Office in London 
and he was, of course, asked 
about my bode. His reply, to 
which he would add nothing, 
was simply: "Wonderful . . . 
Irish . . . poetry!" When I read 
that reply. I laughed aloud. 
George had done it again. He 
had retained the confidence of 
his institution, without giv- 
ing offence to his friend. 

George, unlike myself, 
remained a United Nations 
person throughout his career, 
and he believed in it to a 
greater extent t han I could 
manage to do. after my Congo 
experiences. We were agreed 
on it to the extent that we 


both felt — and I still feel — 
that the world would be an 
even more dangerous place 
without it than it is with it 
But for him the UN — as an 
ideal only partly fulfilled on 
earth — represented hope, not 
only for peace, but for pro- 
gress towards human quality 
and general decency. He 
never talked like that but you 
could feel him believing it 
And he, throughout his 
career, served the United 
Nations consistently in that 
spirit. A spirit always short of 
idolatry and never felling into 
tiie trap of feeling that the ser- 
vice of tbe institution dis- 


pensed its servants from the 
need for consideration 
towards individuals. 

He was one of the most fully 
admirable people 1 ever knew. 
As I mourn him, I have the 
consolation of having known 
and loved and laughed with a 
marvellous human being. My 
heart goes out to his affection- 
ate and stricken family, 
whom he loved with such un- 
failing tender care. 


Conor CmiM O'Brien 


George Ivan Smith, diplomat, 
bom July 11, 1915, died Novem- 
ber 21. 1995 
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Letter 


Sergei Grinkov 


Sir Philip Oppenheimer 


Birthdays 


John Heath-Stubbs writes: 
What struck me most about 
Philip Rawson (obituary, No- 
vember IT) when I knew him 
in his early days at Queen's 
College , Oxford, was the ex- 
traordinary diversity of his 
potential talent. Peter de 
Francia’s excellent account 
might leave the impression 
that he gravitated to Indian 
art immediately on coming 
down from Oxford — but his 
main application in his early 
adult life was as a sculptor, 
and that was what he initially 
came to see himself as. 

He must have been 18 when 
I first encountered him. He 
had enormous charm and was 
extremely good-looking as a 
young man, an excellent con- 
versationalist who had a very 
wide range of interests. Inci- 
dentally, he read philosophy 
while at Queen’s under Keble 
College's legendary and ec- 
centric Donald Mackinnon. 
His poetry 1 recall as individ- 
ual and worthwhile, with no 
very obvious derivation. But 
it seemed uncertain at that 
time whether he would make 
his way in literature, in 
sculpture or painting, or in 
music: there were quite a few 
compositions too. I remember 
attending with him a lecture 
by Egon Wellesz to a college 
music society, in which Wel- 
lesz expounded Schoenberg 
and the 12-tone system. In the 
course erf his musical studies 
he met his wife who had 
trained both as a singer and 
actress at the Old Vic. It was 
only some years later that his 
interest became concentrated 
in the field of Indian art. 
When he left Oxford he served 
for a short time in the Navy, 
but was invalided out He al- 
ways preferred living In the 
country to the town, and his 
later years were spent in a 
Somerset village. 


The perfect partnership 


S ERGEI Grinkov, the 
classic Russian pairs 
skater who won two 
Olympic gold medals with his 
wife and partner, Ekaterina 
Gordeyeva, has died, aged 28, 
in New York State, while 
training for the next world 
professional championships 
in December. He had 
apparently suffered a heart 
attack. 

Grinkov and Gordeyeva 
won the Olympic pairs gold 
medal at the 1988 and 1994 
Olympics. They also won four 
world championships, two 
European titles and the USSR 
national championships as 
amateurs. They had turned 
professional in 1990, but ap- 
plied for reinstatement as am- 
ateurs before the 1994 
Olympics. 

Their skating was distin- 
guished by a striking preci- 
sion. fluidity, unison and 
“cleanliness" of line. He was 
the perfect partner, willing to 
sublimate himself with a 
quiet anonymity, while his 
wife became the focus of their 
muscular lifts and captivat- 
ing throws. Their most fam- 
ous manoeuvre was a quadru- 
ple twist, in which he threw 
her for a four- revolution spin. 

“They were the quintessen- 
tialiy perfect pair." said Dick 
Button, twice Olympic men’s 
skating champion. “They had 
the strength, power and flow 
that so many skaters at the 
top of the world simply don’t 
have. He was superb in hold- 
ing himself back to highlight 
the efforts of his partner." 
Grinkov's hither died sud- 
denly in 1989, perhaps erf a 
heart attack, while In bis for- 
ties. It was not known 


whether Grinkov had had any 
heart problems, although it 
was known in skating circles 
that he was taking medica- 
tion for a back injury that had 
forced him to withdraw from 
three competitions this year. 
Groin, back and shoulder in- 
juries — brought on by the 
stress of lifting and throwing 
their partners — are common 
Injuries for male pairs skat- 
ers. Grinkov and Gordeyeva 
performed most recently ear- 
lier this month in Albany, 
New York, at a made-for-tele- 
vlsion event of Olympic 
champions called Skates erf 
Gold. 

Grinkov was born in Mos- 
cow to parents who were Red 
Army officers, and began his 
career as a singles skater. In 
1982 he was — reluctantly — 
paired with Gordeyeva, when 
be was IS and she was 11. Six 


years later they won then- 
first Olympic title. Gordeyeva 
and Grinkov married in April 
1991, and had one daughter. 
They bought a home in 
Taznpa, Florida, and later 
moved to Connecticut 
Despite a striking differ- 
ence in size — she is 6ft tin 
while Grinkov was 5ft llins 
— they were the epitome of 
the Russian pairs skating 
school, combining elegance 
and artistry with strength. 
“They skated for each other. 
You could feel them connect." 
said Natalya Dubova, a Rus- 
sian icedance coach. 


Jer© Longman 


Sergei Grinkov, ice-skater, bom 
February 4, 1987; died Novem- 
ber 20, 1995 


New York Times 



Dynasties are forever 


Olympic gold . . . Grinkov and Gordeyeva in 1994 


IR PHILIP Oppenhei- 
r, who has died aged 
83 after a short illness, 
was a member of one of 
South Africa's wealthiest dy- 
nasties. He had been chair- 
man of De Beers’s Central 
Selling Organisation (CSO) 
from 1956 until he resigned 
in favour of his nephew, 
Nicky Oppenheimer, In 1984 
— after which he was presi- 
dent until 1993. 

The wresting of diamonds 
from the earth has exercised 
the minds of engineers and 
geologists from the days of 
Cecil Rhodes and Barney 
Barnato. Bat the value of dia- 
monds is delicately poised 
between ever- threatening 
new sources of supply and 
advertising-driven demand. 
It was Rhodes and Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer (Philip’s 
cousin) who realised that 
control of supply and excel- 
lence of marketing were the 
key factors in maintaining 
their value. 

As a result of the 1930s de- 
pression, when the danger of 
a large stock of diamonds 
Gooding the market loomed 
large. Sir Ernest founded the 
CSO. a producers’ co-opera- 
tive, in an attempt to control 
the flow. Philip joined the 
embryonic CSO in 1934 after 
an illustrious academic 
career at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, where he read his- 
tory and law. gained a blue 
as a lightweight boxer and 
captained the university box- 
ing team. 

His apprenticeship in dia- 
monds was an exacting one 
for he learned the intricacies 
of sorting and valuing rough 
stones in the diamond 


houses of London, Antwerp 
and Kimberley at a time 
when the industry was in 
crisis. 

Sanity had returned to the 
market in 1939, when he 
joined the Royal Artillery. 
During his active service he 
was awarded the Bronze 
Cross of Holland for his role 
during allied landings in Sic- 
ily when the Dutch gunboat 
in which he was serving was 
disabled and its captain 
killed. 

Although he knew nothing 
about navigation, he took 
command of the boat while 
continuing to direct fire on 
enemy emplacements. He left 
the army with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colon eL 

On the death of his father 
Otto in 1948, Philip took over 
management of the CSO and 
quickly demonstrated his 
abilities as a negotiator and 
diplomat His first conquests 
were in West Africa, where 
diamonds were finding - their 
way to the market at well be- 
low current prices. He estab- 
lished a buying office In Si- 
erra Leone in 1950 to support 
the CSO price and this expe- 
rience stood him in good 
stead for s imilar negotia- 
tions throughout the world. 

His major coup, however, 
was in 1959, when his states- 
manship and powers of per- 
suasion led to an acceptance 
by tbe Russians that they 
should sell their stones only 
through the CSO. 

This was a remarkable 
achievement, given the Cold 
War and the intense antipa- 
thy between the South Afri- 
can and Russian govern- 
ments. This arrangement — 


there was no formal agree- 
ment— was to be the focus of 
his attention until 1990. 

His reputation as a patient 
negotiator was further rein- 
forced in Angola In 1970, 
when he was instrumental in 
convincing the newly-inde- 
pendent government that 
central marketing was the 
logical way to dispose of 
diamonds. 

His knighth.ood in 1970 
came in recognition of his 
sendee to UK exports. Bel- 
gium made him a Comman- 
deur de l’Ordre de la Cour- 
onne in 1971 and 
Commandeur de l’Ordre de 
Leopolde in 2977 for his ser- 
vices to the cutters and pol- 
ishers of uncut diamonds 
there. 

Sir Philip’s love of horses 
sprang from his days of rid- 
ing to hounds as a young 
man, which later developed 
into a passion for racing. In 
1965 be bought the Has com be 
Stud and became a notable 
breeder. His horse On The 
House won the 1982 Thou- 
sand Guineas at 33-1. In 1972 
he was granted permission 
by the Queen for'De Beers to 
sponsor what became the 
King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth Diamond stakes at 
Ascot. 

Sir Philip is survived by 
his wife, Pamela, his son. 
Anthony, now president of 
the CSO and a director of De 
Beers, and his daughter, 
Valerie. 


The Rt Rev Michael A die, 
former Bishop of Guildford. 
66; Boris Becker, tennis 
player, 28; John Bird, actor, 
59; Jon Cleary, novelist, 78; 
Tom Conti, actor and direc- 
tor, 53; Brig Hilary Dixon- 
Nuttall, director Army Nurs- 
ing Services, 56; Terry 
Gilliam, animator, writer 
and director, 55; Sir Peter 
Hall, theatre, films, opera di- 
rector, 65; Lord Henley, min- 
ister of state for education 
and employment, 42; Stephen 
Hough, concert pianist 34; 
Sir Andrew Huxley, OM, 
FRS, physiologist, former 
master. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 78; Prof Sir John 
Knill, geologist, 61; Pat 
Koechlin-Smythe, show- 
jumper, 67; Billie Jean King, 
tennis champion, 52; Wayne 
Larkins, cricketer. 42; Peter 
McMaster, former director- 
general, the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. 64; Mushtaq Moham- 
med, cricketer, 52; Gunther 
Schuller, composer, 71; Nico- 
las Walter, manager. Ratio- 
nalist Press Association, 61. 


Robin McGregor 


Philip jack Oppenheimer, dia- 
mond trader, bom October 29, 
1911; died Octobers. 1995 


Death Notices 

M&L8L , Altw a lone UJnou at har horns o 
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In Memoriam 

S***8AV, Alan Russell 1911-1991. Soda 
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Qod that he had llmd. Lm you lemur. 
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Bloodless river 


i the stroke of 1 lam lastSat- 
rday, 11 November. He 
oked at his watch and 
•minded me of the two-min- 
fce silence, which vie both 
3 served together. Earlier 
tat morning I hod heard 
[ictuxel Cockerell’s Radio 4 
review of his television pro- 
tunme on Enoch Powell, in 
hich an extract was played 
; his controversial “Tiber 
laming with Blood” speech, 
t the time 1 was an ardent 
jpporter of Enoch 'sand 
tared his fears about 
jloured immigration to the 
II. But increasingly I find 


myself marvelling at how 
well the blacks have been as- 
similated. My views may well 
be rose-tinted since I don’t 
live in or near an inner city 
and such blacks as I run Into 
all tend to have jobs, such as 
the aforementioned postman. 

But among these — delivery 
van drivers, London Under- 
ground officials, bus conduc- 
tors, gas repairers, telephone 
engineers and so on — the old 
English characteristics of 
good humour, helpfulness, 
politeness and reliability 
seem to be rather more evi- 
dent than among the indige- 
nous white population. Trav- 
elling to West Ruislip, at the 
end of the Central Line, at 
night I even feel safer when 
the carriage is foil of blacks 
— very often sitting straight 
up in city suits with brief- 
cases on their knees than 
with a lot of sprawling young 
whites. Enoch has been 
proved wrong. 

From Peregrine Worsthome ’s 
Diary for the Spectator. 

Present time 

THE perfect gift has only one 
objective in view — the plea- 


sure it wiQ bring to someone 
else. So why not go straight to 
the point, with gifts that plea- 
sure the senses, gifts that are 
a delight to touch, smell, 
taste, hear or to look at over 
and over again— softest 
cashmere or polished wood, 
rare perfumes or fine cigars. 
Caspian caviar or pears with 
Parmesan, Cecilia Bartoli or 
CelineDion, an Old Master 
drawing or a snapshot of tiie 
children in a frame of smooth- 
est silver- If you can hit the 
bullseye with two or even 
three at a time — say , a vener- 
able and aromatic Bar Anna- 
gnac in an antique crystal de- 
canter — so much the better. 

If snotabad idea to target 
the sense ofhumonr every 
now and then, either— 
laughter is definitely a gift 
from the gods. The old ploy Of 
the diamond bracelet arriv- 
ing as the collar on akitten 
never really loses its charm. 
Nor does tbe simple silver 
key-ring, with the keys to a 
new Ferrari attached. Nor 
the toy boat, like the jaunty 
little tin schooner at Le Bon- 
heur des Dames in Paris, with 
t ickets for the Queen Eliza- 
beth n tucked aboard. 


Problem solving for the rich, 
courtesy of Time magazine's 
Gift Gibing supplement. 

The love press 

CLAUDIA was deeply in love 
with the leg press machine at 
her health club. She liked the 
other Nautilus machines just 
fine: the Pulldown was 
tend of cute; the Leg Exten- 
sion had a certain macho 
charm. But it was the Leg 
Press she loved. She knew, of 
course, that it wasn't rational 
to love a machine: she also 
knew, however, that the 
truest romantic love, the 
kind of love about which the 
great poets throughout the 
centuries had written, was 
never rational. So she wasn’t 
worried about herself; rather, 
she felt blessed to be in such a 
rapturous, jorous, sensual 
state. 

It had been love at first 
sight from her very first tour 
of the Upper East Side health 
club with Nanci, the snooty 
membership director, who 
keptlookingat Claudia’s dis- 
count store, non-designer 
clothes with disdain . . . But 
none of that mattered. Be- 


cause once Claudia saw the 
Leg Press out of the corner of 
her eye. as Nanci walked her 
around the Nautilus floor, 
Claudia knew her destiny. 
Immediately, heart pound- 
ing, face flustered, Claudia 
had informed Nanct that she 
didn’t need to see any more of 
the club, not the pool, not the 
sun deck, not the sauna .. . 
Nanci couldn ‘t possibly know 
that she had just fallen in 
love ... The Leg Press was 
her present, and her future, 
both... 

There did turn out to be a 
dark side to her new love af- 
fair, however. She should 
have expected If after an. the 
great poets always wrote 
about the dark side as well as 
the raptures of love. In her 
case, it was having to share 
the Leg Press with the other 
members of the club. 

Claudia would watch every 
day, as both male and female 
members sat down inside the 
Leg Press's oozy seat wrig- 
gled suggestively in order to 
get comfortable, adjusted the 
weights on tbe machine, and 
then, worst of all, lifted their 
legs and pressed the great 
big block of metal back and 


forth, back and forth, in a 
hideous parody of sex. The 
sight of them repelled Clau- 
dia; she grew wildly jealous. 
She wanted to pull them off 
the machine and tear them 
apart, limb by limb. But she 
couldn’t she didn’t want 
Nanci to rescind her 
membership. 

Still, Claudia was confi- 
dent that it was she whom the' 
Leg Press loved. She knew 
that the Leg Press, when it let 
those women sit on it. well it 



True love . . . Spec 


was just the Leg Press’s job. It 
was a gig. It was what the Leg 
Press had to do to earn its 
keep. It meant no more to the 
Leg Press than that 
Woman and machine in perfect 
harmony in Nautilus, a short 
story by Janice Eidus, in the 
magazine Spec. 

No clapping 

IT WAS 1962 when I started 
the process. I knew I was gay. 
sort ot but I didn't have a 
name to put to it. It wasa 
different world. There was no 
gay press, nor clubs. I knew 
there were gay pubs but 
didn't know how to find them 
. . . Eventually another stu- 
dent took me to a gay club in 
1988 and opened my eyes. 

I never had trouble with 
faith or sexuality — partly it 
just wasn’t mentioned. I can’t 
believe how much the world 
has changed The Church has 
altered out of all recognition; 

I can go to my bishop and be 
relaxed about things. The ag- 
gressive anti-gay voice is 
loud buttiny innumbers- 
The Bible condemns charg- 
ing interest on loans but you 
don't hear the evangelicals 


standing up and condemning 
the banking system. Whereas 
there is a tremendous 
amount in the Bible saying 
we are here to love. You 
receive pleasure by giving it . 
—delight and joy mother * 

people— like sex... 

Part of the deal, in staying 
in the organisation, is staying 
to fight After the ordination 
of women, the gay issue is foe- 
next battle and we are ready 
for them. Fm confident that - 
things will get better, but 
there will be great bust-ups 
and fights. But that is OK: the 
idea that Christians should 
be nice is a modem heresy — 
laving each other is different 
from being nice. And we are 
winning. 

The Reverend Michael Peet, 
Anglican vicar of Holy Trinity 
Mile End in London, writing in 
Attitude magazine. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- - 
mailjackdaio@guarttian- 
-Co.uk.; fax 0171-713 43 66; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
Earrbigdon Road. London 
BCJR3ER. 
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Surprise sackings of chairman and chief executive put down to personality clash 


Notebook 



Damaging row 
took corporate 
eye off the ball 
and could let 
in the telecom 
raiders 


Ian King 


L ORD Young's departure 
from Cable & Wireless, 
together with chief execu- 
tive James Boss, marks the , r , u , , 
end of a turbulent year for j tOFlSCJ DV 

, *E25r!3‘»SlS5£i Alex Brummer 


Rumours of boardroom 
rows have swept the City 
for months leading to spec- 
ulation that the instability 
could lead to a takeover bid 


from a foreign predator, in- Schroders, have made an ab- 
tent on breaking up C&W. solute hash of the boardroom 

City institutions, angry crisis at C&W. In the process 
at the apparent breakdown they have potentially exposed 
in communications be- Britain's second force tele- 
tween the pair, have been 
frustrated at the way the 
row led to relative inac- 
tivity when other telecom 

groups, including Ameri- Last week’s attempt to fin- 



HE non-executive direc- 
tors of Cable & Wireless, 
led by Win Bischoff of 


Britain’s second force tele- 
communications group to the 
threat of an opportunistic 
takeover bid from the US tele- 
com giants. 

Last week's attempt to tin- 


ea’s AT&T, have been going nesse the issue of the power 
through radical overhauls, struggle between executive 


Xn particular, there has 
been annoyance at Lord 
Young's failure to react 
more quickly to changes In 


Last mupVii nttnmnt t» fin- 1 the contrary, some relaxation 

is required. 

struggle between executive ( But the trade figures are a 
chairman Lord Young and salutary warning of what 


James Ross, by giving a firm may result from over-gener- 
date for Young’s retirement ous tax cuts. The economy is 


Room at the top . . . reports circulated of a growing distance between Lord Young (left) and James Boss photograph: aibcmmhaught 

Over and out at Cable 


more quickly to changes In in 1997 has proved an abject not in the sort of shape where 
the fast-changing telecoms failure. The boardroom mur- it can cope with a surge in 
sector, and at his seeming murings against Lord imports triggered by cons urn- 
inability to tackle the com- Young’s e n trepreneurial style ers with money to burn. If Mr 
petition C&W’s Mercury lingered and the questions Clarke gives away too much 
Communications subsid- about James Ross’s lack of in his Budget next Tuesday, 
iary faced from British strategic vision remained a he risks scuppering the 
Telecom. destabilising factor. chances of the 0.25 points off 

There has also been critit- Instead of following the'uor- borrowing costs already dis- 
cism of Lord Young’s mal process and sacking counted in the money 
refusal to step down before either one or the other — markets. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALEX MacNAUGHTON TeleCODOL 

_ __ There has also been erfti- 


chances of the 0.25 points off 
borrowing costs already dis- 
counted in the money 


his 65th birthday, in Febru- leaving, at least, some contx- 


Patrick Donovan 
and Ian King 


in Asia, North America and j in taking over Cable & Wire- f taken the City by surprise. | been realising its foil poten- 


Europe. less, nor have I ever contem- One of C&W’s leading City In- 

in vestor relations manag- plated or would consider a vestors said last night: "It is 
ers are expected to reassure hostile transaction involving very unfortunate that Ross is 
the City that the company’s Cable and Wireless,” said going, but Young has been 
board is under control. Ur- chairman Craig McCaw “We very meddlesome. I went 
gent measures are called for have never had any conver- there last year, and I've never 


One of C&W s leading City in- 




limitation exer- 
cise in a bid to 
convince City institutions 


ABLE & Wireless the City that the company’s 
is poised to board is under control. Ur- 
launch a damage gent measures are called for 


because of allegations that sations with the company..” 
the company has been left The decision to sack both 


seen a chairman cut across 
his colleagues like Young did. 


The fund manager added: 
"Even with this situation, it’s 
an improvement on what 
there was before. An appoint- 
ment will probably be made 


that the surprise sacking of abd is now vulnerable to 
both its chairman Lord takeover bids. 


rudderless;* by the sackings executives appeared to have Ifaltvery sorry for Olsen, the soon, and it wDl be an im- 
fid is now vulnerable to' * finance director — if s proba- provement on what was there 


Young and chief executive 
James Ross was based ou 
"personalities" and not a 
clash over the group's strate- 
gic direction. 

Although the board de- 
cided that the Friction be- 
tween the two directors had 
become so great that the only 


C&W is understood to have 
already briefed headhunters 
to appoint a new chief execu- 
tive as soon as possible. One 
analyst said last night: “This 
appointment will really be 
crucial in getting the City to 
endorse the new order.” 
Earlier yesterday, an erro- 


hly the only time I’ve ever felt 
sorry for a finance director. 


before. There was disatisfac- 


Young totally humiliated especially Lord Young.’ 


tion with the pair of them, but I ests in America. 


r WERE 
UP*. 


»£ 


him. . _____ ^ 

‘1 would be willing to en- didn’t expect them both to in October 1990. But af- criticism" when 1te*wrat"to *S m ® r8, ^ 
dorse the appointment of leave. The executive directors though the City was im- C&W, almost straight, from ^ C£ *M ctn ® ; F5BR through 

James Ross onto the board of seemed to be behind Ross, pressed by his political government there . taxation and 
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Another analyst added: “I 


m ary 1997, and at his lavish nuity at the most senior level 

™ £475,000 pay package — the non-executives allowed IntiArv nrnfHc 

which included £1.7 million the matter to foster to foe Luue ™ P ,w,,Ht 
worth of share options. point that they had no choice _ „ . . . , ,, 

The row is thought to but to clear out both chair- A S A stand alone sum, the 
been realising its foil poten- have centred on Mr Ross’s man and chief executive. It is , bonanza at Cam- 

tlaL but under the new ar- irritation at the sprawling the most decisive coup £ “°* s remarkable, 

rangements, it stands a better "Federation” of peripheral against the senior manage- f’ ew near stort-up businesses 

chance of doing so.” businesses C&W has ac- ment team in a leading Indus- tur i noVB r £2.5 billion and 

The fund manager added: quired under Lord Young. trial company since the dean- ^ betore tax profit of 

“Even with this situation, it’s Mr Ross wanted C&W to out at British Petroleum in Summon over a six-month 

concentrate on its core ao 1992. The key difference being 1*“°“ 80 ear ^ on in their 

ttvities — Mercury, Hong that profits, dividend and ..... 

Kong Telecom, the Euro- morale at BP had plummeted, 

pean joint venture with whereas there has .been none which Camelot has gar- 
German group Veba and of that at C&W. . &r P™*** nner S* Jh© 

the group’s growing inters There will, of course, be no 

ests in America. shortage of political critics to ^ 1101 

Lord Young was ap- crow over Lord Young’s spec- SSS 

pointed chairman of C&W tacular departure. There was : . b ultoo has gone to lucky 


pean joint venture with 
German group Veba and 
the group’s growing inter- 


Yet, in comparison with the 
funds which Camelot has gar- 
nered for prizewinners, foe 
taxpayer and good causes the 
the operator's profits do not 


solution was to ask them neous report that US cable 
both to go, a spokesman last company McCaw was consid- 


night said C&W’s overall 
strategy was unaffected. 




any other company.” 
Another, who also declined 
to be identified, added: 'T 
think it's unfortunate that the 


and I think most of than skills, the man who Marga- been some disquiet about his 
would have followed him if ret Thatcher always said sl ightly anomalous role as an 
he’d been forced out The logi- brought her solutions, executive chairman. Clearly, 
«*) mnrinctan urao never managed to com- his problems firstly with Mer- 


ering a bid saw the shares 
surge to 448p. It ended the 


personal relationships got to for Young to go. 


HWI A AM O I 3T1J - . _ , 

been some disquiet about his 

sl ightly anomalous role as an . ^ ie * ®rty, sound- 

B ^ mg a populist note, argues 


cal conclusion was therefore 


C&W said the board meet- 1 day up 9p at 429p. 


ing which decided to sack 
the two directors also en- 
dorsed its main corporate 
blueprint of concentrating 
on building up its business 


After the market closed, 
McCaw formally denied the 
report with a public state- 
ment 

*Tve never had an interest 


this stage, and that the per- 
sonalities have been given 
such a high profile. 


“They’ve been accused of of investors, 
acting like an investment It was felt 
trust over foe last 18 months, arrogant tt 


never managed to com- his problems firstly with Mer- 
pletely win the confidence cury chief executive Duncan 
ofinvestors. Lewis and latterly with 


“The long- term interests of and if that is true, we 
the shareholders must be rec- shouldn’t expect much dis- 
ognised by the board, and I ruption. as the assets can be 
think this is what has hap- relied upon to run foem- 
1 pened. The company has not selves.” 


It was felt that he was too James Ross haven’t helped, 
arrogant that he treated Nevertheless, Leaving the 


his colleagues cm the board company rudderless with 


that the Conservatives have 
created “another private mo- 
nopoly” making excessive 
profits. However, in terms of 
foe rest of corporate Britain a 
1.4 per cent margin — 


shouldn’t expect much dis- with contempt and that his nothing but a new non-execu- say, the 7 per cent 

ruption. as the assets can be managerial and planning five chairman Brian Wilson ac ~ ve f at J Samsbury — is 

relied upon to run them- abilities were not what of BAA to guide it through A 

selves.” they should be. the deal-making and regula- tel ang figure, perhaps, is the 


Lloyd’s losses worse 
than had been feared 


Developer finally gets the 
office he always wanted 


tory jungle is a huge error. 


return on capital which Cam- 
elot is producing for its share- 
holders which In a full year 
T __i_ will be dose to 100 per cent 

I rouG Win OS which is foiriy atypical for 

most commercial activities 
LOUDS clutter the eco- with the exception of City 
nomic horizon. The speculations, 
trade gap with The problem is not with 
ries outside Europe hit Camelot and its shareholders 


XX trade gap with 

countries outside Europe hit 


Part of Mr Middleton’s 
rescue plan involves shunting 
foe pre-1993 Lloyd’s liabilities 


- — lost £600,000 or more. The Part of Mr Middleton’s 

wn AUumon data came yesterday in an rescue plan involves shunting 

interim report of foe Names foe pre-1993 Lloyd’s liabilities 
IOTAL losses at Lloyd’s Committee, set up to help the into Equitas. a reinsurance 
of London for foe horror hardest-hit investors. The company, and providing corn- 
years 1986-1992 will committee — chaired by Sir pehsation for losses to help 
£11.4 billion, it was an- Adam Ridley, brother erf the reduce the huge amount erf lit- 
:ed yesterday. That is late Lord Ridley — has igation outstanding on behalf 


PaulMutphy 


■ years 1986-1992 will 
reach £11.4 billion, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. That is 


nearly 30 per cent higher than reported a week after foe 
the previous estimate of £8.8 market was thrown into more 


into Equitas. a reinsurance |"^ROPERTY developer 
company, and providing com- I— ^ John Ritblat yesterday 
pensation for losses to help I finally attained his goal 
reduce the huge amount erflit- of winning control of Broad- 
Jgation outstanding on behalf gate, the prestigious City 


nounced a 0.48 million pur- isation up towards £1.4 
chase of a portfolio of seven billion, could result in foe 
Tesco supermarkets in Eng- group finally gaining inclu- 


an all-time record of £12 — they have done a remark- 
billion in October and fol- able job- It is.wifo the master - 
isation up towards £1.4 towed hard on the heels cf a minds which designed the 
billion, could result in foe revision to foe basis on which the lottery has 

erouD finallv sainine indn- tihro-quarter growth figures been run and with Oflot 


land and three retail ware- sion in foe FT-SE 100 irate* of ~ from an annual rate of 2.4 which is proving itself to be 


houses in Scotland. ^ w _ - r - — - — ■ — — — — 

TO help pay for all foe deals, be one erf Mr Ritblat’s long- r drears <rf govemmnit longer established regulators 

British Land is planning to standing corporate goals. The the renais- such as Offer and Qfwat 

raise million through a group will rank as the coon- ? ance ® British manmactur- Clearly, there is a case for 

_1 r 1 A _ j , _L 1 me. these numners mnVo mmo cnrl- nf mi/Marm MRiair 


top companies — thought to 
be one of Mr Ritblat’s long- 


per cent to 2.1 per cent 


every bit as Ineffectual as 


of Names suing Lloyd’s. 


office complex. His British I placing and open offer. An 


billion. 

Even when £1.6 billion is 
deducted for accounting pur- 
poses. the net figure is still £1 
billion higher than expected. 


Sir Adam’s committee has Land property group struck a issue of some 62 million firm, after the sector leader 


try’s second largest property in f* the ®® ni H? ter ® I ? a ^ e some sort of mid-term review 
firm, after the sector leader sober reading. There is. how- of such issues as the basis on 


turmoil by the surprise resig- been asked to advise on the £920 million deal with the J shares at 370p apiece, offered Land Securities. 


nation of chief executive fhirest division of foe £2.8 receivers of Rosehaugh, the 


Peter Middleton. 

Sir Adam, in his covering 


billion settlement money. 


one-for-six basis, has An accompanying trading 


His interim report yester- lapsed three years ago. 


property firm which col- ) been unde rw ritt e n by invest- statement from British Lan d 


letter to members, notes: “Pe- day said • that of foe 34.100 British Land expects to pay and UBS. 


ment bankers SBC Warburg indicated "satisfactory” pro- 


The average Joss for Names ter’s resignation came as a Names, 18,400 — representing £120 million in cash for con- 
— the wealthy individuals complete surprise to me and 62 per cent of the total loss — trol of both Broadgate and 
who bankroll the Lloyd's in- my colleagues ... I would like are involved in legal action. Ludgate, another modem 
sura nee syndicates — will be to record my appreciation, for Expected losses for litigating City office complex, and will 
£360,000 over the six-year the very substantial contribu- Names average £480.000 a also take on £800 million debt. 


gross across all areas of the 


British Land noted that its group. An interim dividend of I 
current interest In Broadgate, 2.78p (up from 2.64p last time) | 
“restricts the company’s abil- has been forecast. 1 


period, although some 2.500 tion Peter Middleton has 
Names actually made a profit made to restoring the health 
during 1986-92, while 5.000 of [Lloyd's]." 


London City Airport 
Paris Charles de Gaulle 
“sans billet”. 


ity to m a nag e foe Broadgate 
and Ludgate estates opti- 


. Analysts were slightly cau- 
tious on this latest expansion 


ever, a thin silver lining; in which lottery monies are 
that much of last month’s distributed. 


Third profit warning knocks 
£406m off De La Rue value 


head, against £190,000 a head The group acquired half of i maUy.” The new d$al “should } move, pointing out that foe 


for non-litigating Names. Broadgate in March this year 

The restructuring proposes when it paid £125 million to 
that — alongside the £2.8 take control of Rosehaugh’s 


Broadgate in March this year permit British Land to ex- 
when it paid £125 million to tract significant value from 


Pardon ! 


billion compensation money former development partner, 
— Names should pay in £2.1 Stanhope, 
billion. Sir Adrian warned British Land also an- 
that some 10,000 will have to - 

increase their payments if foe ■ ■ ' i 

package is to be completed. 

Names are due to vote on (kgrl ■ 

the rescue package next ■wlcWWdl^ fUSU I 
! «rr:BL, nnd Sir Adrian said 

i he was confident an agree- 

went could be reached under p ” AManwn • 

which Equitas could be sue- 

cessfiil and Names could be- ^%OBERT Maxwell con- 1 
lieve they had been treated Inspired with his son Kevin 
fairly. to riik pensioners’ assets in a 

He said the committee desjierate attempt to keep the 1 
hopes to help those with the family business empire afloat I 


permit British Land to ex- group’s gearing is now likely 
tract significant value from to top 120 per cent This led to 
these outstanding office speculation last night that 


but King 


However, Mr Mars hall in- 
sisted orders had now started 
to pick up again, although 


developments.” 

The move, pushing British 
Land's stock market capital- 


Maxwells ‘had not cared for fate of pensioners’ ^S sharescoUapsed Ear" 161 ° ver ^ 

I82p to 7i8p — a fall of over a De La Rue's share price has 
Mr Suckling began with the 1 and Kevin know this? Did fifth — after the company an- now fallen by almost a third 
first of the two charges, that they agree to nse these shares nounced a 5 per cent fall in since reaching a peak of 1052p 


speculation last n ig h t that RE LA RUE. the banknote this would be too late for the 
British Land might sell off the Im pri nting specialist which, current year. He added: 
Ludgate-half of its newly ac- owns a stake in National Lot- “There is a floor to how low 
quired City assets. tery Operator Camelot, yester- prices can go." 

day saw £406 million wiped The warning follows a trio 
from its market value after of similarly despondent corn- 
issuing its third profit warn- ments by other paper and 
1 nf npnfdnnpro^ ing tlds year. printing companies over the 

’ H«*aivllCRF De La Rue shares collapsed last fortnight 

I82p to 7i8p — a fall of over a De La Rue's share price has 


^•OBERT Maxwell con- 
I aspired with his son Kevin 
to risk pensioners’ assets in a 


between July 3 and November in a way that would put them first half pre-tax profits, to 
6 1991, the late Robert Max- at risk and was not in the in- £69.1 minion, and said it did 
well conspired with Kevin, 38, terests of pensioners? Did not expect fill] year profits to 
to defraud pensioners by mis- they know that this was what decline as welL 


highest losses in proportion an Old Bailey court heard longing to pensioners in 


using foe £100 million pro- they were doing? And were 
ceeds of the sale of shares be- they aware that what they 


to the amount they under- yesterday. 


were doing was dishonest? 

On a second charge. Kevin. 


wrote and those unable to 
meet their obligations. 

The credits and funds trill 


Crown QC Alan Suckling 
said jurors would have to ask 
if the Maxwells’ behaviour 


Announcing the slide In 
profits, chief executive Jeremy 
Marshall said foe current trad- 
ing environment was uncer- 


be distributed in three had been dishonest by the 
tranches: the first would give standards of ordinary' people: 


Israeli printing company, On a second charge. Kevin, ing environment was uncer- 
Scitex. his brother Ian, aged 38, and tain, and warned that prices 

There were, he said, five financial adviser Larry would remain low while there 
issues for jurors to consider. Trachtenberg, aged 42, deny was excess capacity in foe 
after July 5 1991, did foe Sci- conspiracy to defraud pen- printing industry. 


Ml' ft* At JbiCjnl. fruni £2511 tt f TiO n>fum 
fi* furflM nt.ifKMhd, ivntact pavrl a»:w! 
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HANGING All TRAVEL 


debt credits to Names whose 
losses are high in proportion 
to the amount they under- 


"Is there any other answer 
than “Yes. of course it was?" 
Mr Suckling, opening his 


tes shares form part of the sion fhnds. The case con tin- 
pension schemes? Did Robert ues today. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


wrote; the second would give final address to the jury, said: 
debt credits to those who "The case is all about pension 
would otherwise be unable to funds.” Robert and Kevin, he 
pay what they owe: and the said, had not cared for the 
third would provide money to fete of the pensioners. "They 
those still unable to meet were only interested in sav- 
their commitments. ing the Maxwell empire.” 
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printing industry. 

The figures would have 
been worse still, had It not 
been for an £8.1 million prof- 
its contribution from Came- 
lot in which De La Rue holds 
a 22£ per cent stake. 

Commenting on the results. 
Mr Marshall Mamed tighter 
margins and a fall in orders 
for foe drop, particularly cm 
foe security printing side. 


in February this year. 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Guilty pleas to charges of fraud and forgery may secure short sentence for rogue trader 

Leeson heads for Singapore 


Hide Cwnnung-Bnice In 
Singapore 


N ICK Leeson, ex- 
pected back from 
Germany any day 
now, will be for- 
mally charged cm 
11 counts of fraud and forg- 
ery within 48 hours of his 
return to the Island state 
where he ran up the 
$1.4 billion worth of losses 
that broke his bank. 

By the end of the year, the 
once pin-striped wannabe 
whizz kid of derivatives trad- 
ing could be haunting the 
courtyard of Singapore’s colo- 
nial -era, now high security 
Changi prison garbed in a 

unif orm of white tee-shirt and 
blue shorts. 

He would find no facilities 
for pursuing his nascent liter- 
ary career in the dimly lit 6 
foot by 8 foot cell that he 


would share with two or three 
other prisoners, sleeping on a 
mat on the concrete floor, 
with no furniture or ameni- 
ties beyond a lavatory and a 
one-tap basin. 

In a regime which Singa- 
pore authorities tersely de- 
scribe as "spartan but 
humane” along with a few 
hours a week watching televi- 
sion in a common room, he 
would be allowed a maximum 
of one visit a fortnight from 
his wife Lisa or relatives. 

If he winds up in Moon Cres- 
cent medium security prison 
alongside other first-time of- 
fenders. he would at least have 
the luxury of a bunk and a dor- 
mitory-style cell, complete 
with television, easy access to 
showers, and extra leisure 
hours in the prison yard over 
the weekend. 

Nick Leeson’s destination 
and the speed with which he 
gets there will depend on the 


Breaking up 
is hard to do 
for Thom EMI 


Outlook 


Roger Cowe 


T housands of pop 

music fans queued for 
the Beatles Anthology 
flihum, released at midnight 
on Monday by EML But the 
theme of the half-year results 
released yesterday by parent 
company Thorn EMI was Neil 
Sedaka's Breaking Up Is Hard 
To Do, rather than Free As a 
Bird, the single based on a 
demo made by John Lennon. 

The Beatles didn't find it 
hard to break up, of .course, 
but Thorn EMI is. As the 
three surviving Beatles have 
been plotting to come out of 
semi-retirement and get back 
together, the group which 
profits from their music has 
been struggling to split up, 
separating the Thorn rental 
operation from EMI Music. 

“There are people out there 
who think it’s easy," was the 
grim comment from chair- 
man, Sir Colin Southgate, yes- 
terday as he made plain the 
complexities of separating 28 
holding companies in 43 
countries without incurring 
huge tax penalties. 

Looking at yesterday’s 
results raises the question of 
why it is worth bothering. A 
group which increases earn- 
ings by almost half surely 
isn't broke, so why start fix- 
ing it? 

In foct, the headline figures 
exaggerate the financial per- 
formance, because of disposal 
losses which reduced last 
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time's figures. But the under- 
lying result was still buoyant, 
with trading profit up by 
more than a third. 

The chart shows that both 
EMI Music and the Thorn 
electrical appliance business 
contributed strongly to that 
growth, which seems to sup- 
port the argument that this 
group does not need fixing. 
On the other hand, more than 
half of the Increase In Thom's 
profits arose from closing the 
Rumbelows chain, thus elimi- 
nating more than £11 million 
losses. 

That closure was one of 
many steps taken over the 
past few years to sort out the 
rambling mess which Sir 
Colin inherited. He was never 
a retailer, but his motto has 
been “Everything Must Go", 
on the technology side of the 
group. That has included 
Thom's defence, lighting and 
security businesses, and the 
logical conclusion of the pro- 
cess is the disposal ofThom’s 
equipment rental operation, 
trading as Radio Rentals in 
the UK. which la to be 
achieved by demerger rather 
than sale. 

Of course it can be argued 
that this business will be bet- 
ter off as a focused operation, 
concentrating on its own type 
of retail and service opera- 
tion. rather than as part of a 
conglomerate whose main in- 
terest is in music publishing 
and the entertainment indus- 
try. But the break-up will 
leave the group’s other retail- 
ing operations, HMV and Dil- 
lons, in Hhe music side of the 
split, thus . losing any cross- 
over benefits from one 
retailer to the other. 

HMV and Dillons may face 
the more substantive issue of 
another takeover, if EMI 
Music is as attractive to 
wealthy bidders as Is ru- 
moured. The queue to buy 
EMI is not as long as last 
night's Beatles queues, but 
the people in it are just as de- 
termined — and rather more 
wealthy. Disney is said to be 
keen to add a music arm to its 
entertainment empire, and 
EMI is the only possible tar- 
get not already part of a rival 
empire. 

Sir Colin insists tha t he hn« 
still had no formal offers, so 
the demerger plods on. In the 
meantime, the group is in the 
midst of its most profitable 
quarter of the year. Apart 
from Anthology. EMI has 
released other nostalgia prod- 
ucts such as a Frank Sinatra 
live album, previously unre- 
leased Queen songs and 
ITB40'S second volume of 
greatest hits. In the multime- 
dia field, there is also an in- 
teractive CD-rom version of 
the Rolling Stones’ Voodoo 
Lounge. 

It is even the time Of year 
when HMV makes a title 
money, especially with all 
those queues. 


success of the representations 
his lawyer John Koh has al- 
ready started making to Sin- 
gapore's white collar crime 
busters In the Civil Affairs 
Department of the Ministry of 
Finance (CAD). A jail sen- 
tence of five or more years 
would send Mr Leeson to a 
high security prison like 
Changi, a lesser sentence to 
somewhere like Moon Cres- 
cent . 

There is no plea bargaining 
in the US sense in Singapore, 
where there are no jury trials 
and judges have total discre- 
tion in sentencing, but Mr 
Leeson has considerable in- 
centive to cooperate with the 
CAD. 

He already has helped his 
cause by dropping earlier pro- 
testations he would never 
receive a fair trial in Singa- 
pore, local lawyers say. If he 
now chooses to fight the 
charges against him, prosecu- 


tors may be tempted to push 
for a deterrent sentence. But 
if he pleads guilty, lawyers 
point out, the trial could be 
over In a day. 

Since courts usually load 
prosecution costs on defen- 
dants found guilty Mr Leeson 
could save himself hefty legal 
fees with a guilty plea. But 
Singapore’s legal system also 
rewards that kind of co-opera- 
tion with “a substantial dis- 
count on tiie going rate, what- 
ever that is”, explains 
National University of Singa- 
pore's Professor Walter Wood. 

The Charges against Mr 
Leeson each carry a top sen- 
tence of seven years, exposing 
him to a maximum 14-year 
prison sentence. In practice, 
he is unlikely to receive any- 
thing like that, Professor 
Woon says. Lawyers doubt 
that Singaporean courts, anx- 
ious to be seen to be “firm but 
fair”, could let Mr Leeson off 


with less than a year in 
prison without appearing to 
give preferential treatment to 
foreigners. “We don't hesitate 
to send people to prison for 
theft", Professor Wocm. notes. 

Based on past cases dating 
back to the mid 1980s, he esti- 
mates the sentence would be 
about three to four years in 
prison. “He could get as little 
as six to 24 months and so 
would be out in less than a 
year." 

The Singaporean inspec- 
tors' report on Barings' col- 
lapse accepted that Mr Leeson 
had not ran up company 
debts in pursuing personal 
profits. “He looks like a-, 
young man who got out of his 
depth, was sucked into a 
maelstrom and left to sink .or 
swim by others'*, points out 
Professor Woon. 

The question Is whether 
courts still follow the same 
sentencing criteria. Guide- 


lines to judges are confiden- 
tial but lawyers speak of a 
“noticeable upping" in the se- 
verity of sentences. Only last 
week Chief Justice Yens 
Pung How remarked that 
tough laws give Singaporeans 
confidence in their legal sys- 
tem. “Compassion went out 
the window a long time ago”, 

be remarked, “now I deliver 
justice. Too much compassion 
shortens one’s life." The sen- 
timent seems to lend weight 
to Lawyers who think Mr Lee- 
son could earn a sentence of 
fire years or more. 

Uncertainty also remains 
on how for the CAD is inter 
ested In pursuing charges 
against other Barings' execu- 
tives like former chief execu- 
tive Peter Norris, strongly 
criticised by Singapore's in- 
spectors, and how for Mr Lee- 
son’s co-operation will be as- 
sessed on the basis of his 
assistance to these Inquiries. 



I N JANUARY, they took 
over the last deep mine In 
Wales; yesterday, the 240 
miner-owners of Tower Col- 
liery (above), at Hirwatm, 


Mid Glamorgan, celebrated 
the fruits of their venture 
into capitalism with first- 
year profits of £2 million. 

Each miner sank £8,000 of 


his redundancy into the pit, 
written off by British Coal, 
and half of the initial profit 
is to be re-invested in the 
colliery, according to Ty- 


rone O’Sullivan, NUM lodge 
secretary during the strike 
a decade ago — and now per- 
sonnel director. 
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Lock-out prompts bitter dispute 


WORKFACE/lmmigrants claim they 
were sacked by food distribution firm 
for joining a union, writes David Osier 


A TOOLED-UP gang 

weighs into a crowd of 
protesting immigrant 
workers, sacked the same day 
for Joining a trade union, and 
four employees end up in 
hospital. 

The scene takes place at J J 
Fast Food Distribution, on a 
depressing industrial estate 
in Tottenham Hale, north 
London, earlier this . month. 
The warehouse distributes 
frozen burgers, chips and piz- 
zas to outlets and canteens at 
school and council premises. 

According to the iocked-out 
workers — mainly Turkish or 
London-born Turkish Cypri- 
ots, with a handful from the 
former Soviet Union — em- 
ployment conditions Inside 
are grim- 

Shifts can stretch from Sam 

to 5pm. without proper lunch 

or tea breaks, even for loaders 
working in below-freezing 
temperatures. New employees 


can take home as little as £130 
a week, without overtime, 
holiday or sick pay. 

During the summer, a small 
group of workers joined the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union in an effort to im- 
prove conditions. By last 
month, 45 of the 70-odd em- 
ployees had signed up and a 
shop steward was elected. 
When managing director 
Mustapba Kaiznil got wind of 
what was going on, the union 
representative was dismissed 
over the telephone. 

The TGWU formally ap- 
proached Mr Kaimil bo dis- 
cuss the dismissal and the 
workforce's other demands. 
What happened next is dis- 
puted. The workers say that 
on November 1 they were all 
summoned and asked If they 
were union members, with 
those that replied "yes” 
sacked. 

The company has since 


written to the union insisting 
its members walked out and 
has referred all further que- 
ries to Its solicitors. 

An impromptu protest was 
held outside the factory gates. 
An hour later, a group of 15 
“heavies" turned up on the 
scene, allegedly armed with 
bricks, bottles, billiard balls 
in bags, knives and crowbars. 
And in the emmiing fracas, 
some assailants gave the sa- 
lute of the National Action 
Party, a Turkish fascist 
grouping. 

Neither the company nor 
its solicitors will discuss this 
or any other aspect of the 
lock-out But a senior police 
officer on duty during the in- 
cident confirmed the work- 
ers’ account 

Since then, daily protests 
have brought hundreds to 
protest at .the factory and a 
further seven, employees have 
joined the union rather than 
carry on at work. 

Local MP Bernie Grant has 
unsuccessfully asked Tor a 
meeting with the company. 
Meanwhile, Labour's employ- 
ment spokesman Michdel 
Meacher this week came out 


in support of the 40 sacked 
workers. He said yesterday: 
“I shall be raising this dis- 
graceful episode m the Com- 
mons and demanding that the 
Metropolitan Police consider 
action against those respon- 
sible for the attack on a peace- 
ful protest” 

The TGWU is seeking an 
order to force the company to 
reinstate the workers, pend- 
ing an industrial tribunal. 
But the legal process could 
take months and the stage 
seems set for a protracted and 
bitter struggle. 

One Turkish political activ- 
ist co m mented: “This is a cru- 
cial dispute. There are 100,000 
Turks in north London, many 
of them in sweatshops worse 
than this one, with no con- 
tracts and no social security. 

'They don’t speak English, 
they are afraid of the authori- 
ties, and they may be related 
to the bosses." 

Meanwhile, JJ Fast Foods 
appears to be moving on. Last 
week, an estate agent’s board 
outside the Tottenham Wai*» 
factory announced that it was 
for sale because of “relocation 
due to expansion''. 
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Record trade 
gap ‘rules 
out tax cuts’ 


Sarah Ryle 


A RECORD trade defi- 
cit in October 
prompted business 
leaders last night to 
urge Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke to resist pressure to 
cut taxes in next week's 
Budget 

UK trade with non-Euro- 
pean Union countries, which 
makes up nearly half of all 
trade, plunged deeper into the 
red last month and hit an all- 
time low of £1.2 billion. 

According to the Central 
Statistical Office, the value of 
exports fell by 7 per cent In 
October to £5.3 billion and im- 
ports rose by 1.5 per cent to a 
record £6.8 billion. 

Richard Brown, deputy di- 
rector-general of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, said: 
“We have been warning of a 
slowdown in export growth 
for some time. The chronic 
nature of the deficit must 
rank highly in economic pol- 
icy. Any deficit must be paid 
for and cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. 

‘We urge the Chancellor to 
think seriously in his Budget 
of addressing the twin issues 
of export promotion and im- 
port substitution, and to focus 
on providing the stable eco- 
nomic environment so vital to 
British businesses. Artifi- 
cially stimulating UK con- 
sumer demand through in- 
come tax cuts at this time 
threatens to suck in more im- 
ports and widen the deficit 
ftuther.” 

The CSO said two-thirds of 
the deficit increase in the 
three months to October, 
which at £2.9 billion was the 
biggest since February 1993, 
was explained by a £0.4 
billion change in the balance 
an erratics which included 
unusually large levels of sil- 
ver bullion imports. 

Trade volumes, however, 
suggested that the underlying 
picture excluding oil and er- 
ratics was gloomy. Export 
volumes fell in October by 3 js 
per cent against September 
while import volumes rose by 
1 per cent to the highest level 
since the start of 1988. 

Statisticians said a big rise 
in imports of semi-manufac- 
tured goods was a key cause 
of the deterioration of the 
overall balance of trade. 

■ Imports of semi-manufac- 


Newsin brief 


tured goods in the three 
months to October were 15.2 
per cent higher than the pre- 
vious three months and 34.1 
per cent higher than for the 
same three mouths in 1994. 

The CSO said Its latest 
trend estimates suggested a 
widening in the deficit in non- 
EU trade. 

City analysts said October’s 
figures were much worse 
than expected and suggested 
that the better September bal- 
ance of £0.7 billion was a blip. 

Paul Mortimer-Lee. an ana- 
lyst with Paribas Capital Mar- 
kets, said: “These are nnmiti- 
gatedly bad figures. They 
point to a real widening of the 
deficit" 

Jonathan Loynes, an HSBC 
economist, said: “The under- 
lying picture continues to de- 
teriorate at an alarming pace. 
Most disappointing is the fall- 
back In exports after signs of 
recovery in the previous 
month. September’s jump in 
exports to the US. which 
revised hopes of a pick-up in 
line with the rebound in US 
activity in the third quarter 
was almost totally reversed, 
suggesting September’s in- 
crease was Largely a one-off.” 

Ian Lang, the Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary, said the Oc- 
tober figures were “a bit dis- 
appointing". But he said he 
was encouraged by data 
showing continued healthy 
growth in Investment 

UK trade with EU countries 
has looked much healthier 
and was £275 million in 
August. But yesterday's data 
brought the overall non-EU 
trade deficit for the first ten 
months of 1995 to £8.6 billion 
compared to £4 billion for the 
same period of 1994. 


Trade gap 

Non-EC visible trade deficit £bn 
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Gulf widens between 
retired rich and poor 

THE gap between riifo and pom- penskmers rare in the 1980s as 
wealthy ones had incomes boosted by returns on investments, 
according to research by the Institute for Fiscal Studies published 
today. 

Affluent retired couples. In the richest 10 per cent of pensioner 
households, now have five-and-a-haif times as much, income as the 
lowest-income group — compared to a four-fold difference in 1981. 
Part of the reasem is the declining real value ctf the state pens ion, 
thepaper says. One of the authors, Paul Johnson, said: “It could be 
that the Government needs to target resources more effectively to 
those pensioners who are falling behind .” — Richard Thomas 


BAT increases Polish stake 

BAT Industries is taking a strategic stake tn the Polish cigarette 
market— one <tf the biggest in Europe. BAT has signed an 
agreement w ith Po lish authorities to pay £56.7 million for a 65 per 
cent stake in FWT Augustow, a factory with which BAT has been 
successfully cooperating for more than four years. 

BAT has a 6.5 per cent share in the Polish market — 95 billion 
cigarettes were smoked tn 1994 — thanks to the launch of Its new 
brand, Jan HI SobieskL The acquisition of Augustow will add an 
additional 5 per cent to its market share. — Tony May 


Northern eases milk setback 

NORTHERN Foods profits fell 12.3 percent to £57.2 million in the 
first half as the food processing company reorganised its dairy 
business to meet a skimp in the milk market. Chairman Christo- 
pher Haskins said competition in food retailing had grown “even 
more intense" during the year audits supermarket milk business 
was particularly affected- Good results from milk i nannfachiriyig 
were off-setting some of the problems in liquid milk and restruc- 
turing bad brought a return to profit growth since the beginning 
cf the second half. The shares rose 4p to 170p . — Tony May 


Vodafone profits disappoint 

VODAFONE chief executive. Sir Gerald When! squashed specu- 
lation that the mobile phone group was planning to launch a 


tion had slowed growth in group profits. He said half-year profits 
were up 12 per cent to £208.1 million, but City analysts had 
expected a profit af£2l0 zniHiou to £227 million. — Tony May 
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Racing 


Dunwoody 
at his best 
on Travado 


Chris Hawkins 


F OR lovers of steeple- 
chasing, Huntingdon 
was the place to be 
yesterday as Travado 
beat Martha’s Son by a neck 
in a humdinger tor the Peter- 
borough Chase. 

Martha's Son. making his 
seasonal reappearance and 
giving 41b to the winner, eama 
cart the moral victor and but 
tor a mistake at the second 
last would probably have got 
up under Rodney Fanranfs 
strong driving — encourage- 
ment deemed excessive by the 
stewards who handed the 
young jockey a two-day whip 
ban starting November 30. 

Given the chance to ride 
the race again. Farrant would 
be unlikely to come up the 
inner on the final bend as he 
did bare. As a result of such a 
move Martha’s Son seemed 
nrorightwH at the second last 
where he was less than fluent 
and Lost crucial momentum. 

Richard Dunwoody, riding 
Travado, saw Farrant coming 
at this vital fence and kept 
tight onCoulton to make sure 
there was no room, for Mar- 
tha’s Son. 

Experience or gamesman- 
ship. call it what you will, it 
was a canny piece of riding 
which made all the difference. 

*T didn’t want Coulton to 
come off the rail because he’d 
been jumping left all the way 
and he’d have let Martha’s 
Son up file inner.” said Dun- 
woody. “But as it happened 
he jumped straight-” 

Coulton thus served his 
purpose for the thinking 
man’s jockey who found 
thing s panning out even bet- 


ter tor him at the last where 
Coulton came down leaving 
only one to worry about 

Not that Dunwoody ever 
looked unduly worried. Tra- 
vado kept on well and al- 
though Martha’s Son finished 
strongly, having been 
switched to the outside, the 
winning post came just too 
soon for him 

Tim Forster, trainer of Mar- 
tha’s Son, said he did not see 
the second last because be 
was “shaking too much” but 
he was far from downcast. 

"What we must now decide 
is whether we go shorther or 
farther with Martha’s Sou.” 
said Forster. “If it's farther 
then it's three miles and the 
King George comes into fixe 
picture." 

Travado has fallen at the 
same fence in the King 
George in each of the last two 
years and wfU not be entered 
for the race this year. 

Coulton failed to atone for 
his disappointing effort in the 
Mackeson Gold Cap and Ja- 
mie Osborne told trainer Oli- 
ver Sherwood that he .was 
beaten and bad he not fell he 
would have finished only 
third. 

"He's not as distressed as 
he was at Cheltenham and I'm 
very disappointed with him,'’ 
said Sherwood. "Either we’ve 
found his limit or there’s 
something wrong with him 
but at the moment we can’t 
put our finger on ft. 

”At home this horse works 
like a world-beater. He 
Large Action look like a sell- 
ing plater and never in all my 
years in racing with Fred 
Whiter and since I’ve been 
training myself have I seen a 
horse work like he does.” 
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Cricket 


Intikhab on trial as 
the World Cup looms 


Called to arms . . .Pakistan’s manager Intikhab looks beyond Test defeat aorwnmutohj. 


David Hoppsin Hobart on an old sorcerer’s 
effort to revitalise Pakistan’s struggling elite 


I T WOULD be simple to 
caricature Intikhab AJara 
as fixe acceptable fctce of 
Pakistani cricket Throw 
in Pakistan’s most recent con- 
flicts and mix well with refer- 
ences to Intikhab’s perpetual 
amiability, both as a leg-spin 
bowler and a manager, 
throughout more than 30 dis- 
putatious years; no other in- 
gredients are needed. 

But, in Australia. Intikhab 
has not been so much the ac- 
ceptable fees of Pakistan’s 
cricket as the frustrated one. 
Two down in a fhree-Test 
series with Sydney to come, 
be must strive to lift the team 
before they defend the World 
Cup in front at their own 
clamorous f«m in February. 
Morale has been fine but form 
remains doggedly absent 
Pakistan’s sudden realisa- 
tion about their woeful Add- 
ing standards has caused 
Australian television great 
amusement Close-up of Inti 
benignly hitting haiig intn the 
outfield; cut to a succession of 
fielders walriiiy sudl a hach 
of thing s that they mi gh t be 
auditioning for It'll Be Al- 
right Chi The Night. Intikhab 
still hopes it will be. 

"Unfortunately players in 
Pakistan are not very keen on 
their fielding,” he conceded 
yesterday. “I don’t under- 
stand fiiis phenomenon. 

"We don't have any acade- 
mies or coaching schemes 
where the haates are tamght. 
When a new player comes 
into our Test team we have to 
show him the such as 
how to bend to stop the ball, 
how to hold the bat when run- 
ning and even where to stand 


in the field for certain 
bowlers. They start learning 
when they get to Test leveL” 

Sri Lanka's approach to the 
same problem has been con- 
sistency of selection. "Do you 
know that their first five bats- 
men have all played more 
than 100 one-day matches?” 
asked Intikhab with a vehe- 
mence that suggested Paki- 
stan must adopt a similar 
course. 

Pakistan’s batsmen, al- 
though their talent is un- 
doubted, illustrate their own 
shortcomings. Inzamam Is 
overweight; Elahi has looked 
hopelessly inexperienced, es- 
pecially against the short 
ball; and Basit, although hav- 
ing the make-up of a natural 
entertainer, has Immediately 
been Identified by Australia 
as lacking mental toughness. 
The one player who has 
proved his capability to play 
l ong inning s is Salim Malik, 
although the bribery allega- 
tions levelled against him 


have caused deep disruption. 

Intikhab, who first toured 
Australia as a player 31 years 
ago. will continue to point out 
the shortcomings that haw 
been disguised for much of 
the past decade by the prolific 
batting of Javed Miandad and 
the outstanding new- ball part- 
nership of Wasim and waqar. 
Now Javed has retired and 
Waqar. in Intikhab's estima- 
tion. is "short of fitness and 
not even at SO per cent of his 
best”. 

‘Tm not a policy maker,” 
Intikhab said. "Ill just keep 
writing my reports.” His fam- 
ily back in Lahore thought 
that he had retired, but Paki- 
stan's recent home defeat 
against Sri Lanka brought an- 
other internal revolution, the 
call for assistance came again 
and he packed his suitcase, al- 
ways happy to serve. 

“There is nothing like Test 
cricket, but our priority is to 
get ready, mentally and phys- 
ically, for the World Cup,” he 
said. "This team will be far 
fitter when we get back. 
That's the Important thing. 1 
don't think our Test defeats 
will make any difference.” 


England have two bites at Orange 

E NGLAND are to play 
tw 


two fixtures against Or- 
ange Free State Instead of 
one four-day game, to give 
the squad as much match 
practice as possible before 
the second Test in Johan- 
nesburg next week. 

It means all 16 members 
of the party will be assured 
of at least one game in 
Bloemfontein. A three-day 
game will start tomorrow, 
with a 50-overs-a-side 
match scheduled for Sun- 


day. However, England will 
not be able to practise in 
the nets at Springbok Park 
until Friday because they 
are wet_ 

Match practice will be 
vital for the bowlers as 
England were only able to 
bat in the washed-out first 
Test in Pretoria. 

• The Warwickshire pace- 
man Tim Munton is to join 
the En gland a team in 
Pakistan as cover because 
of injuries and illness. 
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Ptwoll (9-3), *, Hag or Maw 113-11 3. 
UwfcdrAMieelS- 1 ). 7-3 tev Shrer SUdc. 
7 ran.6, S IS Eerlel Tow ES4ft Q.50. C4UL 
OuilF-.CM.TO, CSF-.C43J7, 

XU (2m llfly* IMft 1. CMIP 8 
SOHO. D BrtdowaMr d-l); a. MV Rowl 
{8-11 tarn: X nn w U rry ino« l {S-3l 4 
too. 3. 4. IS Dow) Tote. C4.7U Chia) F C±20 
CSF: C&41. OttADROTj NM won. 04.40 
cerrw Umars u WancBor »0B». 
M4CPOnQ2«7l) 


POM ODBC -MDBIk flMOM In Wd Mow bora*, em bg hd Iran HnM row RaiM. LVMQ EYES 

0ac4lb). led 3<ntam ImdwlwidBmhaDad hM.72 !■) indLAfSOOwnC (gv UOt] 23 7Di INamm Attn 
atfiax 

KASAlb OMsawd BOl ran na agMn Hn 2 out 9 2nd b Uwb (IMnodoa 3ad. Qd^nJ. 

3M0VT UUB to burnt cheae a* tod ml lot aewen «ma dhtw MM 3 toUwa bmtad CdwidMa 
Law (letaaatsr 3m. Hvy). 

JMMALSlfcFerniMly imM bwrito, eel Mb hi unpaotfa avonlal FMel no Ini wing law am. 100 
MU to itadB Uu iCtwMotm 3R0L 8ft 

mvn SnuBMBiMmiAritthM » load U. MB tyS bon Moratack. Mh ROYAL WEB (p* 4M HI 
Tdi M 12 finhhara (GbattBd 2m0L Sft 


2.50 iwmuir nonce chase mo i io»o» exaes 

1 W22D- AO»8HOT(2fiO>DNIebrtB«l5-11-a _ 

2 MW B LACK MBMMflMDDUnmS-n-O 

s cm- chai lawarpou luc prag)M PBes-iv-a 
4 2PPS>-f nJhMMKLkS|»HTMa>-&MN 8-11-0 
5. 4 0LnOimA»OB7)DQil«ie*5-t1-0 

4- WBS1-WaH10« (200) AT JOBta 7-11-0 
r ‘ B503-8 KRFOBmr(TB)CBiaeha8-11-0 
0- P- H M» Ml (2«HPHQbhe 6-11-0 

■ BDMO-0 M0AIL2 WIOTm (■) N BaOhaBB 7-TH) 

10 13U0- USX nKRumteMBUShapcenl 8-11-0 

IT OmSOO'XOIOIIB.flCimni (127) UffSNock 8-11-0 
12 111220- nmOOAOADi ( 2 M) DflondMto 7-1H) 

12 KAUROVA M Qnfln 8 - 11-0 

14 008414- JACOB* IK (207) PRtbtorS-ID-0 


or* 



. :7-4Tnd09 AoMn.5-1 Owlmgw Du SM. 0-1 Me Reaatart. «-!)«* Uie. RtgtadL 

Lao, 1W Seeor B BHnU ’ 14>ww 

FMM OUBB- A»»»n Cma»B uaMMn. oat na to oMKaelNMd awn m imho Bdae Wdi M u 
lUMm. bM M nfiaer CM* (OwitenlHn Sb 4). a). 

DU UR: Cad 2 «bL ran on wall, wn h» SB hwa NR SOT Omla}. evecy dwace Mm. 


mhdMB MMIOwpsuo M3 HO*. Hw). 

)B ftsMf OUttllQ ttd i 

com (Uonuar 2 m, Qo-Fnaj. 


HUM UJUft Tuck waa to hMMag, na lW «Mag MM w»on nwda al, m on w«^ oon by 9 Iran Edafit 
Wnhewd Ulil. OH fclwdM abOdL OH M 6 Ml ObMi. Mo W B M M Tallow (CMomw 


2WB. a* 

ntU R O A O MMO— 


nanwiibBiMr OKMnoapoerBdhoioMahoom (nMoMng bi tapeoM 


Cap oben pnantieni goal e e ila nad appnadvcg 2 otd. MM oMMRi aboM 471 to Gaidar B«y |Stodom 
2»#.6«l 


3^20 TnnmorrsrAMMBOOMaiioiFUTRAcc(DWOMaiiO!ebciUQ 

1 1 OHACMPf1S)EChmoo»-1HB Jl 

2 2U- «DZ0 (STUB Mag 5-1W0 

• MB lURNTOofca Dwnw4-1F4 

4 CVSAIU If Pipe 8-11-3 

• W! MOMLT (23) H HeUnehead 5-1V3 

• PA IPOS JGflfcrd 5-11-3 

7 0- PMOaS U (1B2) WTanar S-1V3 

• 4 ITMB.MOSOtMC Banwd 6-U-3 

• D-UPHAM RASCAL (237) DGareJMto 4-1 V3 

10 0- OK T HS O K U (371) S Pne» 8 - 18-12 

TT CAPUL-S JOT T George 6-W-12 

12 UKTBJBOHPEecho 4-TO-u 

13 aou.onwmONBUme8yo4-iO-e _ 

BalBeoS-1 (VtcMO. 4-i PBDUr.S-l «zro.8-1 SM Mow. 7-1 Dttm. B-i Oyaait 10-1 ninw l M g b . 
20-1 PesawCtmaTl Jot 12 M U 



3.50 h p u m hm tctaiidarbohw hju- race gw mi 


iTIOgOaCI^K 
J 


s 

6 ALPHA L2ATHSR (1ft l Crauidt *-11-3 - 

gIL 1 ”"-"* 
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toss POXY R RW VtM2 

JPrwt 


■aVMtf 4-8 Dad Btaar, 8-1 Apia Leader. BasarTnen BUM, v-i ChaRraaM. Q-i Uanard. Drewn Fhda 
tS-IFra* toytB.ThBKsyeartBaStp, M-IMissFoxT ISreoen 


• Blinkered for the first time — CHEPSTOW; 12U50 The 
Bobtail Fox; 2.50 Pigalle Wonder. WINDSOR: 3.30 Northern 
Trial Sassiver, Funambulien. 


Trying Again to succeed 
on his debut over fences 


T rying again, one of last 
season’s most improved 
hurdlers, looks sure to make 
his mark over fences and 
David Gandolfo, his trainer, 
is wasting no time in promot- 
ing the seven-year-old to the 
bigger obstacles, unites Ron 
Cox. 

Chepstow is not the easiest 
course for a beginner, but 
Trying Again (2-50) has 
been well prepared for today’s 
Tipperary Novices* Chase. 

Looking ahead to Satur- 
day’s Hennessy Gold Cup. 
Gordon Richards has ap- 
proached Richard Dunwoody 
to ride One Man following the 
injury to the grey’s regular 
partner, Tony Dobbin, at Cat- 


HtnrnNGDON 

108 (an* » MM 1. WAJCT, o Bondey 
(4-1fc 2,MvKar«fc» II1-4 laai: 2.^p- 
por CoB (8-2). TO ran. 7. ah hd iJ vnuo) 
TouiC4S(KC1S0.S1.e9.CiaD.DijalF.zeaC. 
Trior C1&A CSF: CMSa TirtMt f47 17 
uia*4liiog*a4ii,{OUas)iT l 
S McNMU ITT-2J: 3. QMM BiiffMlbn 
|3-D: a, livioai M J5D-11 1V13 ta» 
Lucky Dollar. 6 ran. HS. dot (A Jones i 7«r 
(Ullt £2-90, Cl 40 Dual F. Elfite. CSF 
£214)9 

SLIO Obi M tlOyOa. 1, RW- 

UMA. K SMilo IS-31: 2, 1M Dw (7- 1 )- *> 
■Mhrt Oa u gfatf |4-5la») Scan 25. 15. 
(G tUbafdl T om Cl». Cl 5&. tela Dual 
F.CU70 CSF £1660. 
MS(ta4(iioidiao l i,11WMMP 
(haiwoody 15-3). 2 , Martha 1 * Sow .IJ-M 
!■•!: X PunH wi rt a Ivan .33-i|. : ri"- 


terick on Monday. But Dun- 
woody has a co mmit ment to 
ride Merry Gale at Punches- 
town the same day. 

• Readers of Timeform’s 
‘Chasers & Hurdlers 1994/95’ 
will have noted in the essay 
on One Man that “be would 
have fair prospects of adding 
a second Hennessy Gold Cup 
to his record.” 

Whether or not that proves 
accurate, the 20th edition at 
this, the definitive record of 
the jumping year, remains 
essential source material for 
the serious punter as well as 
being a darned good read. 
(Chasers & Hurdlers, £61 inc. 
p&p. Timrform House, Hali- 
fax , West Yorks, HXl iXE). 


». «=*i pi Hffftmont T«e 020: £1.70. 
CISaDoMF-ClSO CSF’ £4.69. 
xso ( 2 m HOyMO MMoJi 4, CHERYL'S 
LAD. J R Kav«n*$fi (5-6 IM: 2, How% K 
(Mk»13-2). 2 . Waawdhw iV 2 L 8 ran . S. nft. 
■N MBUoaoil Tom* ttift Cl 40. CISC. 
£1 20. Dub) F. te70 CSF: C734. Trisasc 
£11 -SB. 

X80(2mk t.FJU1W PAIBC. Janou Oliver 
ITf-U 2, Tb* 8hM Boy (15-8); S, 
■BBfeahot (3-5). 4 (ML 25 flat (H Oliver) 

la* Ezeo DuajF n^acsF- ara 

OIMOpOACMSIl 

KACRPOTSE33JC. 

LING PI ELD 

12.10 (7<* 1, BANZHAF, S Wfutworttl 
8-5’.. E. Fattb Mono CKr-IS. 3. Antfgwan 

13-6 in CswS3W.il rati 


Hexham runners and riders 


i.io Mr i 
lAOCoMreMe 
2.10 1 


^■1 0 W OBBR MWfUmi UM I R 0MCEfR0TR 2M II £2.102 

1 3-23231 HMI1 RIMlMI (101 (GO) MO* II mow 8-11-8 

2 424-21 P HUmM0(14f)WCuBBlDtflMnM1-fi 

2 0855-43 AYUMBWnrLAD(1O)DUmbB-10-12 

4 UP254-8 C00LMBATMMI(12) P ChMhnMRi 7-T 
B UMUt-P PnFCAU.(1MRCowiln^i»m8-10-C 

• PS4Q1-3MHH OBIT CU) P BM8K8 P-W-12 

T 11260-3 PTf HOUS* (1 T) J QTWI T-U-12 
2 QMUB- KOMV 2AIM MB2) J Htmort Jahsam 8-1 

• 3^-lOPS2 U rTBTIBW Fill (2) D BrtNa 7-10-12 
«l 5 MOOMCA2TU (4ft VTbocreWW 7-10-12 

11 OOZI-e 7 MOM JOY (13) lire L IMrabU 7-S-12 

12 P-»nU0IID«C*O7)PllBalM*7-10-- 
12 S0HF4- TUDOR nUOWOBftJ UMa 840-12 
14 FfflH IOLOMUI IP MOB (1S1) Ura V Wwd 
IB 45414-P IjOCOBCAVMO (22) OIMbB 6-10-7 

TOP TOMTMOl Iqr Rmm », aMtMwT, lo MM 



B-l Ivy Hdum, 7—1 12M Huntar, Loch Seavalg, 8-5 La FooMaMMB, 10-1 Uodo CawM. RMkn, 
1«-i BWGeX Cool WMBwr.XOtirBw* IB mm i 


h »5Q IMMITIOB M MW M ff 1P R CIAI 4IT OOWCOHCAPI 
1 WS3*P- YMLET QAIRMR (BBS) J <7NM0 8-11-50 


■ 4f HOpdi CXX31 



2 0654451- nAJ0SCBRRT (4B0) J Howard JobMOn 7-TV4 
2 033432 EXPLORE IICMDWL (14) TDVV4-TI-0 

4 530415- TMIBnU (40ft Mn S AMbl 6-11-B 
9 4UP3-0 COOBTOM RAI M O (12) L UWOb 8-11-4 
B 43F4M- IUUI R HB Wft J Maori 8-5va 

7 MM UNOOFTHR OONBK (12)W6lor«y 4-TMI 
2 5584BB 00IMBRI(1 ft (QWTMH0 5-10-8 

• PP2B-J HBDOII HAOOM (1«) P Ctiml3rc «Mi 7- 

10 (M R00BlalAf1S)U Dali 3-40-8 

11 CB-OWEimMOOH (IB) MtBLIMrMNB S -10 

12 P084B2 ME1JBB DUOS (1B)FUurOgn 4-50-2 

f > PCMOW HMNUCK(U) W Ynag 8-TM 

TOM RNMTVMOmMm Ui6 mmrn RgR 7, 

BiWMq 7-4 E«lora UomflM. 4-1 Cemon Ranto.S-1 QMhnliB.7-1 HMdon Hu«b. iBBn Bmge. 8-1 
QhObii. 0-1 Boo8 &nwrf. RngOITIw Hma IliWMn 


JKao* 




■ tie 


no LMMT (11) (BP) G Rfctarfl B-n-0 
I (21ft f VOllan 7-41-0 


(1ft Mb 880 BO 1 8 - 1 V 0 , 

2 3KK6- CWMBnimiJIMl 7-1V0 . 

2 M-fm CMDPTOH LAKE (IftJOhcea 7-11-0 
4 5443-P2 RAHLV 

■ /woo*- exon 

« 122TJ-2 I 'ORo m o n l M R (IX) (BE) L Lunya 7-1 1-0 

7 3/0*50- MATflM MONT (1TO) II NBBUOOOd 8-11-0 

8 60UP9-4 RPTAMM n C C WnOM (25) IfcBMRavMoy 8-51-0 
B 08-5004 TO KT1M HOT (10) Dlwrtl 5-15-0 

TOP FORM TWfc FwhMMo Ttoo B, UaM T. I 

■80«p 7-4 FwMaaon Hwo. |-i E art ymc mhuj UgM. il-g WoMOM EaftBoB. 6-1 BranMiOany. 8 - 1 - 
NoSm U ooy, 20-1 Chlal BMdw ■ P m 


Windsor programme 


I^OMMBMOdCt 

i^oDoiophftr 


1 «00 MVMmMOBt NOVKEMMBUan 4( C8.124 
IM 3048- AEBUIR(MftJKhl85-10-C 

103 Ml- BUCK8t»TrKT(nT)A JMV08-HM2 

102 806MV- CHMMNKB7B) 8 Vtaoibwn 7-10-12 

104 34 PnCIWT ROMEO (1 ft C Breaks 5-18-12 

105 08- 40JO 0* 0) D 8lMM » 3-10-B 

104 0QM1 IMIIBIIIIMIMHII 1 lllll l II >1 I 

1ST 0 = 0-6 LUOS nAMOQAJI (ft M BmtfDCk B-HM 2 

108 P263S-2 MALWOOOCASTUnftR AMT5-18-12 

10P JOBS- MPHAM.BOOOM (10B) HIM VRUtaW 840-0 

110 Of- RKAMMflD (828) WrtP Sly 6-18-12 

111 8V4S SUBOMIV (9S) UhsH Km|pt 8-10-12 

112 OMRS SO ADMAaOU»(lftN O nrtI O 7-18-12 

IIP MB4MM OMOAL P (1ft Mro J Plwn 5-TB-g 

114 5&P nw—TY Oft CWortoQ 8-10-7 

11B 05MPIB- UPTOR LABS |M)CNM 6-10-7 


MKi*{3) 


(ft 


-JFIMly 

~ATw» 


• (ft 


M iMMoaP CMde, 7-3 GOagobr. 6-1 FOm RoBW. 6-1 WDbIpbsMb. «-1 AtaDto. RiplwM 
BodM. 12-1 Lugo BrewOguk 18-1 SoABdBdoiB. <* "■■■" 


1^30 inaONBAMC OF SWim 2 AM)MD«lCKIUIBiaV CHASE PnCS^M 

201 S204-I DO MOHILV (21)11 BmMDC* 8-12-0 

202 212PM SBMH DRUM flft XHMMf6-1V8 

202 DZ83-2 FABTTBBUIftJIWtaB 7-184 

204 PftTTHMfT IRRI (1ft B Rom 8-10-0 — 

208 (H05PP- ZMHSBSmiT (22ft 1*1 U JM08 8-ft-O 

208 5PC68-F CAU.HKtnra (1ft PHedsw 7-184 1 

TOP FORM IMM P* Mftftr 2, RM « 

top 5-4 Do Riflhlly. M Fool Rir 11-3 Tbmni7-CW4 8-1 SkBm Drum, 0-1 ZomoaM SMitl 28-1 (in 
Mo low 



2.00 IQBDOMlMMTBAPWMIDaRIMIHrAPIIUM— to»PM1O»toe201P 

301 22111HJ HAPFT WORK £21} (BlRHadgea 6-11- 


202 <MFO- TOST AWMUI(Mft (CJC DreM 11-11-7 - 

203 31425-1 PARPOffl)OUKST(6ft(C)K54l)er4-1M 
G31S- R3HIIRIB COURSE (12ft J)Q8Q®-10-11 - 
C2TO2-STTUIQfrUCB)(21 ft PCMM 6-10-W — 

53-0BQ5 CQUT1IRR2TDaQH0S(11) J lUeUS 13-10-8 

207 513300- PVRMR8FRMCE(*4ftJWi|«^ft9 


JTJ 


(ft 


JWw(!) 


1.5-fGL Moor ft ToMr. Sft.1BiSM0.ClLM. 
C1LB0. DuAJ F: Dak CSF: E8&40. 
1X40(1 m 2 ft: l.miWOTHM I Y.JTlt* 
(TG-lk #, NeftpoMta p-1 !»*); 
mkw Low (T-Z). 18 mb. Ms. 7. (D lAorra) T: 
E 180.7a E22.7Q. £180. 0.1 a DF: E98Btt. 
Trio: naa n CSF: C5S.75. T7B»t C14181. 
1.10 (1m 41): 1. OPBU buff; R Cocft- 
ram (13-6); 2 , IPAto (25-1); X 6 bM 
fS-IL 11-8 hv Lota. 14 ran 5, B. (Him Q 
KoHowiy) T«r 52.7a ti.76, £3.50. Cl SO. 
Dual F' C16J5D Trio: E3180. CSF' £3887. 
TncasL SZT7AT- 

1AB (7T»l !,■ TTOTTH. Q DlflDaU tB-lfc 2. 
AmohohMo frS tov): X Uonf (53-2). JO 
m Hd. 5. {U FraocoB] Tote: £l 4 ft CUO. 
n.aa C3.0a Dual F: C1t50. Tf<r 68*30. 
CSF- £2087. 

X1S (1B» 1, EUY CHOKE. A Clark 

(Ml- X Knoafcw OM (9-5): X Dmort 


Vtaar (28-t).5-4lw •* Medta*. ««"■ 1*. 
51 (P Mftchell] Tote: G 4A ClJft £2-11 
£8.10. Dual P. £12.40. Trio: £30760. CSF: 
SZASi. MR Aftojor. CftoteW Waters. 
XSO (in 20 1 , FAR AHEAD, R Lappkl 
(25-5): 9. Bowfloot *4-1)- a, Hoboob At- 
Himoto («-6 («B). 8 mur. TO hd. (J Eyra) 
Tdr E43.1B, C4J50. Cl JO. C5.11 DusJ-F- 
£16.10. CSF: C1U1B. 

321 (1m M> 1, ttlRIE BtUDOE, R 
Cochrane (4-1): X Wohom (9-2); a, Aot> 
Hll l Mnw (S-1). 8-1 tov DQlftite Ruph. 12 
nut. 1JC.ZX.fhl McCormack) Tote: CMOS 
ClTO. CITO. £2.70. Dual f- C1X40. Trior. 
£5720. GST £21 .82. Trteaat £85 SI. 
XSSCTftil.ftiaK^DRIteCBbanz-lkE. 
Cnretei IhlftH ( 8 - 1 ); X W tenoirt 
ra+t (9-2); 4, l uv nc telau (12-1). 7-4 tav 
Duke Valemino. IS ran. SX, 2. (B Poarco) 
Tula: Cl 6.00: Elia £100, £2.70, £&4l Dual 


2.40i 


r HANDICAP HURDUDa R1.M4 

I (ft E Bftl 4-12-0 


11-FD4 TA1MMW (ft |CO) J Biitatt 5-1 V-1D 

5/33238- CHARLVCU (20S) (CO) T Carr 7-11-8 

3U-662S « U F H 1UU(«ft(P)R Cagn 4-11-8 

43C8-P W FBT— MHn—ORB (Ift (p)P8wimm« 5-11-8 . 
0n04B JOmn (1ft (ft Itos M IMOgan 4-114 — 

CPar7/-P DAMC FOUMTAUI (2ft J Don B-lO-Q 


JMrX WMw(ft 
.Aimmlr 

r(») 

IfT) 


IW8120 HACtun.'s own (aft (D) t Dyer s-io-ii 

8 2-3J612 CADEAUXFOMni(4) (CO) DMjraSmSb 4-18-10 

10 4-GRMPTAa8mi.(27}(Q)TCud*W1lO-1IH 

11 OnOQI-O HOUIMPII BUMS (II) (BITOyw 6-10-3 

rl,CMww R Bp B B7, l oii Bii l 


_J« 

—A 


_AlMm{7) 


.. 5-2 CatoWB Pretoare. 1V4 Japltor. Vi TmbnM.7-1 Radra PrtOa. VI TopoOmiartuBCtao, 
Dartjcto, 0-1 SopnrtBM. Saos FM. Ill— — 


3.1 0 nmMWnoaimsMRff bucwwah kmrhcap crash 2n4( iiOftoOAM 

1 M1PS-0 OA1A WATBI(13)(C)T0aa B-T8-0 AHwiMwi 

0F1B54- EA82Y JOKPR(2aa)(P)SK«nla^tQ7-11- < C ftrClmairff) 


2 

8 

4 

5 
8 
T 
■ 
B 

10 

11 


4P129- D0RUlCAfTU(2Sft L LangoT-IVU 
31VF35 TORRAMI DM m (ft P O— OreaRi B-T>* 
VR 221 RUMOR lAD( 1 ftPMBBMVU-a 
61P4-33 2MMHI BAH (4ft (ftJIUlBaGk 8-17-4 
Z5-2S23 HUTVmw[1B)J RteO—W V1V2 

nnsy- potato mab (•*«) cco> o let* vto-u 

lfl2)MB—NV10-U> — - 



07-053 CATAKR.(1P) Mr* S SrnlPi 6-10-2 

B 34 B 63 DOXMRD HUT (1 ft RUeK—n 51 - 10-0 
rUd 8 , Maakf Dm 7 , la 


m 


.QMI{5) 


■■ H M j. va lOM—Udl VI HaHMew.VI Emby Jater. Vi BMriag Ptwai 7-1 Forward Glen. VI Damn 
Canto. 1V1 HeM KP(L CB— , 20-1 Dtafart Hrt fin —— 


3>40i 

FIAT RACK ton Cl J71 
1 
* 

3 

4 
8 
8 
T 


ATS OPU RATIONAL HUNT 


(M)TT«MV1MI 


vraiimMMiMMcmftJEd — duh . 

0- CMIRURI(nT) JAjfMtay V1V4 

CWAP KRnHT Mm J GOOCftafcre V71-4 

COHMMSBaavn-4 

V DARCMDICXMRtXSIjT CuDiban 4-51-4 . 


.ROnCtY 


-B Stomp 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 
17 
IB 
IB 


0-00 DURHAM BUNT (1ft JHNIafO 4-17-4 . 

TNMtoonVIT-4 , 
IJ Howard Joh — 0 4-11-4 


<T) 


5-0 WOMIAn (11) MIB M W— M f 447-4 

5 JU8TAQURMU18)J Often 4-51-4 

5 UMDMEIAHMB) JW*3e4-1V4 

MAMKAMDedaS-TM 


-FCmhany 

J>lAw 

• (ft 


P- PFOMRLY (207) Urx 5 BraaMd 5-11-4 _ 
9DM(»aPSONDMM7i MWam VTW 
4- STORM BAMS (*1ft H 7TKXnpmM-l1-4 

0 7MKBTTTCHSR(117LLbbopV1>-4 

5 BAVNKTMO (21)0 UoRU M V13 

dprsbi an tiftJBhtm vivo — 


1XJ 

_JkJ Dmim(7) 


-WFty 


_ M Calhratoi Dm. IM Nmflc Pitasai Vi lad Rateh. Vi Htfbaath. Ftarbaa. ivi Jwi A 

Qaam. 14-1 Empattfti MiqIc, Storm Danes. It imaw* 


363-221 AlHDOrOM 4RRMI (12) J Qkver V10-5 
2/Tim8- HAFORTRCJMftJMHe VtO-i 


210 603BV- OAMWIRI DPI P UAI) (ft 8 Dow V-P 

iAPamaa 4 teteT, 


m(7> 

• (ft 


■Mtep ll- 4 Panpo 0 «m, VI ttmeg Gwao, VI Fomnaa Co—e. vi COteaia OocHKn. soaioM 
Land. VI CtenwMlOokt. 10-1 Wmr Horae 10— n— 


2.30 KRMOHSMKVmMLB— GV QHOUP HAMMCAF CHAM Pm C2^7B 


401 2901-21 TIM CARROT MAR (10)PMnOiOr1h7-ll-11 _ 

402 334-flg O NWB B5RCB (*){C1)) INI MlfcCowlVri-0 

40* aaUV P ET M— (MO) TOKBcrMV5Ve 

404 S321V HOSRIU.{2«1}(C)JWUlBV11-« 
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JACXron Not won. £4.881 JS carried lor- 
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• warTWiMarstontandodadoiiUeaiCnei- 
tsnhom yastardBy on Sounds Shwig and 
Na/i in on Lad. Mark Piomr. son ol Jenny 
Ptman wM valna NpMnsntod, eate: -f^ 
bean telling everyone bmi he would win 
wherever no wool This Is a softens race- 
horse. Last year he was very Immature but 
Werren says he Is a ltd stronger hom now. 
He can anil Bo a Mqutrhy bid w» tiy to kacp 
Idm eaJm. Ha naa aehooiad very wan over 
tencss and la as good a jumper aa we have 
had tor ■ while. Whsihsr bo soys hunJUng 
or docs strata mi lencss probably tiv 
pondson what the handkapper does" 
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Soccer 

Premiership: Middlesbrough 0, Tottenham Hotspur 1 




Armstrong keeps Spurs sharp 


David Lacey 


A GOAL from. Chris 
Armstrong, 20 min- 
utes from the end 
of a dour encounter 
on Teesside last 
night gave Tottenham the 
lead they had threatened to 
take from the start despite the 
occasional magician’s touch 
from Jiminho. 

Armstrong's fifth goal in 
six games was enough to give 
Spurs their seventh victory in 
10 Premiership matches. Mid- 
dlesbrough were punished for 
a slip by Liddle- which 
allowed Fox to gain posses- 
sion before centering for 
Armstrong to round Walsh 
and tap the ball in. 

As form horses go, the 
teams were matching each 
other stride for stride going 
into the match. Each had lost 
only once in their previous 10 
league games, and each knew 
that victory would secure, 
however briefly, a place in 
the top five. 

Despite the Joss of Klins- 
mann. goals have not been a 
problem for Spurs. Sher- 
ingham has found an equally 
strong and burgeoning rap- 
port with Armstrong. 

Sheringham's thoughtful 
passes rather stole Juninho's 
thunder at the start After 
four minutes the England for- 
ward released Rosenthal on 
the left for a centre that took a 
slight deflection on its way to 
the far post but still bounced 
nicely for Fox, who might 
have done better than head 
straight into Walsh's hands. 

Middlesbrough could hardly 
have failed to notice that Tot- 
tenham's defence had yet to 
keep a clean sheet in the Pre- 
miership this season. But it 
was some while before they 
managed to retain possession 
long enough to find out what 
might lie' behind the statistics. 
Juninho. like Barmby, 


bung about in space behind 
Fjortoft but tended to be 
closed down quickly when he 
received the ball. Although 
Spurs did not man-mark the 
Brazilian, men were never far 
away and he did not make an 
impact until the 20th minute 
when a neat skip over Calder- 
wood's lunge aroused the 
crowd more than the ensuing, 
rather wild. shot. 

After 28 minutes there was 
a reworking of an old script 
Pollock came off worse in a 
dash of heads with Austin 
and gave way to Robson. In 
the past it would have been 
the other way round. 

The player-manager’s pres- 
ence was unlikely to give 
Middlesbrough the inspira- 
tion they needed near goal, 
and' their crosses and final 
passes continued to lack qual- 
ity. Armstrong, meanwhile, 
wasted a chance shortly be- 
fore half-time, dragging the 
ball wide after a lucky 
rebound had given him the 
freedom of the left flank. 

Juninho almost brought the 
match to life as the second 
half started. Gathering the 
ball on the left just inside the 
Tottenham half, he cut inside 
and accelerated past Howells 
and Austin in a blur of red- 
and- white before shooting 
fiercely on the turn. Only 
Walker's half-fumbled save 
denied him. 

Not that Middlesbrough 
readily responded to Junto- 
ho’s cue. They were getting 
more men forward more 
quickly, hut continued to run 
out of space and into Totten- 
ham defenders. Fox’s crosses 
and Sbermgham's wiles still 
promised something for 
Spurs, and Armstrong duly — 
eventually — delivered. 
HtUMtaroagb Walsh; Cox. Pearson. 
Vickers. Moms. Stamp. Pollock (Robson. 
aGmlni. Liddle. Barmby. Junlnno. Floruit 
Tottenham Hotajmn Walker, Austin. 
Caidenraod. Mabbutt, Campbell. Fox. 
Howells. Dazzsfl, RasanlhsJ, Arms tr ong. 
Sttartnghain. 

I t efa m ac M Reed (Birmingham). 



Teddy beers it.. . Staermgham of Spurs takes charge despite coming under fire from Boro’s Vickers 
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Arsenal 4, Sheffield Wednesday 2 

Clever Dickov 
does the trick 


Paul Weaver 


A RSENAL were often 
outplayed and outwit- 
ted by Sheffield 
Wednesday at Highbury last 
night, but recovered with 
typical resilience to win their 
fifth consecutive home game, 
and in emphatic style. 

Wednesday had arrived 
with an austere record of two 
goals in seven Premiership 
games, yet they twice disman- 
tled the league's most depend- 
able back four in the space of 
ll minutes. 

Arsenal scored first, after 
only four minutes, with a 
bending free-kick from 20 
yards by Bergkamp after 
Hartson had been fouled by 
Atherton. But Adams looked 
unusually vulnerable against 
the height and power of Hirst, 
and Win terbium was being 
teased like a kitten by Wad- 
dle, who at almost 35 may 
have lost some of his speed 
but nothing of his trickery. 

Wednesday, who despite 
their scoring problems had 
been beaten Just once in their 
previous seven away league 
and cup games, equalised in 
the 10th minute when Hirst 
climbed above Adazus to head 
past Seaman from Waddle's 
cross from the right 
Two minutes later Waddle's 
vision released Nolan, whose 
clever chip beat Seaman but 
hit the bar. Arsenal's cele- 


brated defence again looked 
vulnerable in the 17th minute 
when DeGryse, who had come 
on for Pembridge in the 15th 
minute, beat Bould’s sliding 
tackle and then cut inside Ad- 
ams before testing Seaman. 

In file 20th minute Press- 
man did well to gather the 
ball from Bergkamp, and a 
minute later Wednesday were 
ahead. Bould stumbled and 
allowed Whlttingham to pull 
the ball back to Waddle, who 
drove left-footed past Seaman. 

By the interval Wednesday 
bad managed 10 goalscoring 
attempts to Arsenal's five. 
Their packed, interchanging 
midfield continued to tax Ar- 
senal’s resources, but Hirst 
was now a solitary figure in 
attack and after 54 minutes 
Arsenal equalised. 

Bergkamp, on the left, 
found Wtnterbum who, for 
once untroubled by Waddle, 
fired inside the left post 

Arsenal went ahead for the 
first time in the match with a 
Route One move in the 65th 
minute. Seaman's long clear- 
ance was flicked on by Hart- 
son for the substitute Dickov 
to score, and four minutes 
from time Hartson headed 
a fourth goal from Platt’s 
cross. 

Aroanab Seamair, Dixon, Adam*. Bould. 
Wknoftmrn. M arson, Ptatt, Known. Haider 
{Dickov. h-tt. SergMamp. Hartson. 
ati etl W I d ■•dBMdq: Pressman; Nolan, 
Atnerton. WHU3. Waddle. Pembridge (Da 
Gryao iSmfn. Bright 78). Hyde. Briscoe. 
Slirtan, Hirst. Whlttmgham. 

L DUkee (Motefclyl. 


City back in for Christiansen 


M ANCHESTER City yes- 
terday renewed their 
interest in Barcelona’s 20- 
year-old striker Thomas 
Christiansen, whose wage 
demands they had previ- 
ously described as 
“ridiculous". 

A £500,000 move broke 
down three weeks ago bnt 


Christiansen, who has 
fallen out with Johan 
Cruyff at Barcelona., has 
now softened his demands 
and faxed City’s manager 
Alan Ball with a request to 
reopen negotiations. “The 
deal isn’t dead,” said BalL 
“If [he] wants to talk it will 
have to be on our terms.” 
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Sport 


.'.''.‘Guardian 

Galls CSp/rr.ln -'.'Dp/n’.in r.l ill o:f;sr tirnr-T.. Suppli-.-td by. IMS, 1 1 

Mark Lnr.c, Lead?. LSI SL 3 . HHlaiinu: 0171 713 447 s 


Oldham 2, Millwall 2 

Malkin 
shares 
spoils 


Cynthia Bate ma n 


A LATE rally saved the 
Division One leaders 
Millwall from their first 
league defeat away from 
home this season, goals from 
Rae and Malkin saving the 
day. 

Graeme Sharp, the Oldham 
manager, waited a year to 
spend in the transfer market 
but saw it pay dividends after 
44 minutes when Barlow, for 
whom he paid Everton 
£350,000 at the weekend, laid 
on the first goal. 

M ill wall suffered early on 
as Oldham whipped a whirl- 
wind up their skirts, destroy- 
ing any aspirations of deco- 
rum they might have had. 
Indeed, after 20 minutes Mill- 
wall were fortunate not to be 
at least four down. After four 
minutes alone Oldham had a 
free kick close to goal, a cor- 
ner, a chance — that McCar- 
thy put narrowly wide — a 
comer, and a Vonk shot 
which was deflected wide. 

The battering continued for 
some time, with Millwall 
hardly stepping over the half- 
way line. But patience brings 
its own rewards, and Mill- 
wall’s neat passing — If 
they’re not careful someone 
might start to like them 
brought them a corner after 
25 minutes and from which 
Rae shot high. 

Fuchs was a good deal 
closer from' Malkin’s crass on 
the half hour, but HaUworth. 
standing in for the injured 
Gerrard, saved comfortably. 
Thatcher was next beating 
Halle to put a great cross in 
but none of his team-mates 
could reach it 
By then. Oldham had 
refilled their lungs, recharged 
their legs and whirled back 
into the fray. From a throw 
on the left Halle headed on to 
Barlow, who crossed per- 
fectly. The ball bounced awk- 
wardly for McCarthy, but he 
managed to squeeze a toe- 
poke between two defenders. 

Oldham's appeal for a pen- 
alty as Witter brought down 
Barlow in the second half — 
quite dearly outside the area 
— were ignored, and Millwall, 
counter-attacking, saw Ste- 
vens bring a good save from 
HaUworth seconds before 
Witter's header hit the post. 

Barlow thought -he had 
wrapped it up for Oldham 
with a superb 80th minute 
goal, running on to Snodin's 
pass to beat Keller with a well 
struck drive. 

But Rae struck back with a 
header in the 84th minute, 
latching onto Savage's free 
kick. 


Oidbam Athtottof Mjiimotm. Smxflrt. 
Fleming. Vonk. Matin. Halle. Hlckera, 
Redmond. Berraord McCarthy, Bartow. 
IBIIMR Keller: NetWflir. Wiffer. Sb«Ml. 
Tnaictior. Fuchs. Bowry FUo. van Stork 

Mall in Di ton 

fltft w ii K lynch (hnarosOOfoajfn 


FA Cup, first round replay: Brighton and Hove Albion 4, Canvey Island 1 

Byrne double makes the Case 


Mark Redding 


do Brighton go 
from here? Goals 
either side of half- 
time from Byrne and McDou- 
gald put them on the way to 
an expected victory against 
the outclassed part-timers 
from Essex. But they now face 
an unglamorous visit to Ful- 
ham, who knocked them out 
of the Coca-Cola Cup. 

Brighton owe some £6 mil- 
lion and. although they have 
arranged to sell their Gold- 
stone Ground for a reported 
£7.4 million by the end of the 


season, they are in danger of 
being left without a pitch to 
play an. 

A ground-share with Craw- 
ley Town fell through and flue 
Football League indicated 
yesterday that it would block 
the proposed temporary resir 
deucy at Portsmouth. 

Furthermore, the FA is ex- 
amining the sale of Che Gold- 
stone and Its legal representa- 
tives will meet Brighton 
directors this week. ' 

Just when it seemed things 
could only get better, they got 
worse. The manager Liam 
Brady left on Monday after 
six successive league defeats 


followed by the sacking of his 
No. 2 Gerry Ryan yesterday. 

Jimmy Case began the day 
as coach and ended it as man- 
ager. The appointment 
seemed to have shaken Brigh- 
ton up last night 

The ICIS League team 
quickly found themselves 
pushed back on defence. 
Byrne, a Cup finalist in 1992 
with Sunderland, brought a 
good save from the former 
Brighton keeper Seeley. Then 
McDougald, scorer of both his 
side’s goals in the 2-2 first leg, 
shot wide. 

The pressure had to tell, 
and it did on the stroke of 


half-time, Byrne rising to 
head in Wilkins's perfect 
cross from the left 
McDougald's half-volley in 
the 47th minute and Byrne’s 
cool slot home 20 minutes 
later rubbed In the profes- 
sionals' advantage. Penny- 
father’s diving header pro- 
vided deserved consolation, 
and Smith scored the last for 
Brighton in the 77th minute. 

Brf0iton and Hava Albietc Rust SmUh. 
Myall. Parrfcs. Osman (Munday. 31raln). 
McCarthy, Murries. McDougald. Mutton. 
Byron. Wilkins. 

Camay Want: Kaaley: Lae. Joacetyn. 
Blakebwoogh (Martin. SB). Porter. Brajt, 
Pannyfaihsr. Pizzay. Mahorwy. Jonas. 
Harding. 

M Bailey (Cam bridge J. 


Champions 9 League 


Rangers realise it’s all or nothing 


Patrick Glenn 


nANGERS enter the Juven- 
ntus-free zone of Group C at 
Ibrox tonight in their last 
chance of finishing second 
and qualifying behind the 
Italian champions. 

Steaua Bucharest who de- 
feated the Scots 1-0 in the 
opening match in Romania 
and have since last 1-0 and 
drawn 0-0 with Borussia 
Dortmund, can also qualify. 

Rangers, who travel to Dort- 


Results 


mund in a fortnight, must win 
to stay in contention but vic- 
tory would give the Roma- 
nians a better chance as their 
final match is at home to Ju- 
venalis, who having won the 
group may show less commit - 
meat Indeed the Italians will 
field virtually a second-string 
team for tonight's home tie 
with the Germans. 

Rangers’ prospects, as 
usual, will swing on Paul Gas- 
coigne, who has been sum- 
moned to appear before the 
Scottish Football Association 


Soccer 

FA CUP 

First-round replays 
Mtfaton (l) 4 Canvey Man) {0} 1 

Byrne 45. 68 PBffliytaSlW 73 

McDougald 47 r.oOB 

Smith 78 

(Brighton away lo Fulham) 

BrtoelC( 0 )O Bomamauth ( 1 ) 1 

5.0B9 Robinson 5 

(Bournemouth home lo Brentford or 
Famuoro) 

Md (1) 1 Ha ■•port loW (0) 1 

Abbott I. 77 IpQn'i Leader S5 

2.034 

(Enfield home lo Barnet or Woking) 
fagham 0 } 1 Wyoomto* (0) O 

Baileys a .588 

(Gillingham home m Hhchln Tn) 

Wean (2) 4 Runcorn (2) Z 

Leonard 49 Ruder 2S 

Diaz 42 Smith 38 (pen) 

Marti rw 48 3,224 

Thompson 74 [op) 

(Wigan away to Barrow) 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

ArMMl (1) 4 stun Wed (21 2 

Borgkarap 3 Hirst 9 

Wimorbun? 53 IVatWJo 20 

Dickov 84 34,556 

Hartson 68 

kftusbruugb t0| O Tottenham (0) 1 

2S.487 . Armstrong 73 

ENDSLEIGH LEAGUE 
First* Division 

aatoy «Q o Fet temM rth (0) O 

6.187 

P frn ttaaA atn (1) 1 Dm rfor (2) 4 

Ward 42 (pan) SturrkJga 5 

■M.417 Wiliams 39 

Gobbfarftii 46. Pwwff 73 
Chariton ( 1 ) 2 O aw dteu ( 1 ) 1 

Chappie » Brown 45 

Robinson 88 « 7.640 

HutktoroSoW (1) a LMooatar |1) 1 
Bullock £2, 71 Booms 45 

Pulton 85 14600 

Oldham (1) 2 M Mwa B |0» 2 

McCarthy 44 Has 64 

Barlow 80 Malkin 89 

8 1 61 

Shelf utd |0) 1 Cthnefay roi 3 

Hod gen 80 Southall SI 

9.884 Chios 73 


too (1)1 
Davis 25 


Watford (0) 1 
Phillips 84 
10.042 

Wan Breoi (1) 1 Korwtata (1) 4 

Hunt 5 Fleck 45. Scott 4Q 

Mams 57, Ward 66 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second Dfufsfon 

B« Tri ck (Of O Omen Of Sooth 0)) 0 
328 

UBFA CUE} Third retted, flret tog: Slavta 
Prague 0. Lena 0; PSV Eindhoven 2, 
Warder Bremen 1; Boweaun 2. Real Betts 
a 

<SM YJkMXHAU. OOHFIMMC& Bromfr- 
grove 1 . Hednaaford 4. 

UNHOMD LKAOUn Premier DMatoa: 

Buxton 1. Leek Tn £ Chorley 1, Marine 1; 
Emley 1. Blytft Spartans 3; Matlock 3. GuL 
Bele y 0. 

MAZER HOMS LEAGUE: Pnstrier 
Ototekws Rusntlai 6 D'monds S. Burton 0. 
POMTINS LEAGUE: Second EHvUem 

Aslan Villa 4. Burnley j. TMrd OMafans 
Scunthorpe 4. Chesterfield £ Doncaster 0. 
Shrewsbury 1. 

AVON INSURANCE COM BIN ATI O Ml 
Rra* OtvWon Wimbledon 0, OPR 1. 
COUNTY ANTRIM SHUUfc Krat round, 
Qlenavofl 6. Dundela 0; Howry 1, GJan- 
toten 4 

Rugby Union 

FIVE NATIONS HD NEXEN CtIFi Pool 

» BeoMa-Sordoaux 14, Cardiff 14. 

TOUR MATCHES* Oxfeftj Unhr 16, West- 
ern Samoa 47; Glamorgan U^l 34. New 
Zealand U -21 IS. 

CLUB MATCHES: Exeter 42. Taunton 13; 
Northampton 37. ujn Welsh 14. cat>- 
ceied: (Sumo roan Wndrs v Croea Keys. 
KUAN IVANS TESTIMONIAL; Brtbsh 
lain XV 66. Intamatfcmal S«*w 57. 

Basketball 

NBA: ftanftjn 98. Boem *L Orlando 101. 
Golden Slate 85; Utah 106. New Jersey 7V. 
Portland 113, LA Clippers H 

Chess 

WOULD CHAMPIONSHIP; Western 
Bmp* Zonal (Linares): Round A J PUw 
me®) » a Miles (Engl unf MU* stands 
oeoec M IHsscaa (Sp) 1, M Godwin (K) 0; 
A An nines (Per) 0, O Rene] (Fr) 1; J Hofln- 
■on (Eng) A M Sadler (Eng) L M Gurevich 
(Bet) LP Wefts (Eng) X IRwIteBai lUas- 
W9. Ronei U; Ml let 6 (1 unf); Ptkel 5X (1 
unf): L van WeJy iNethi. Badtar 9L Hodp- 
vm. Walls S: M Hehden (Eng) 4 L 

American Football 

NFlu San Francisco 44 M(am 20. 


tomorrow, and on Brian Lau- 
drup, who returned from a 
seven-week lay-off only on 
Sunday and yesterday admit- 
ted that full fitness would 
need “another three or four 
weeks”. 

Ray Harford and his Black- 
burn side, meanwhile, spent 
yesterday braving freezing 
temperatures on a sightseeing 
tour of Red Square before 
their Group B return with 
Spartak Moscow. 

Rovers, who are contem- 
plating a £2 million deal for 


Hockey 

WOMEN'S OLYMPIC QUALIFYING 

(Capo Town): Gamarty 1. Argontina ft 
Sou® Koras 3, Gran Britain 1. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: Momraal 4. Hartford 3 (ol): Colorado 
3. Edmonton 3 («j. 


the Russian side’s left-winger 
Ilia Tsimbalar, cannot qualify 
after drawing (M) at home to 
Legia Warsaw last month. 

“We've been, given thermal 
gear to wear, and gloves, and 
even tights if one or two of the 
players want to wear them,” 
said Harford, who will choose 
between Paul Warhurst and 
Chris Sutton for the midfield 
place vacated by the Ineligi- 
ble Lars Bohinen. 


Snooker. 


INC CHAMPtattXHU* (Preofonl: Ffrrt 
rmndi P Efadoi (Eng) W B Pinches (Engl 
9-7; P Hunter (Eng) tit A UcManua (Scot) 
1M; r Rrieuriea (Eng) M J Birch (Eng) 9-7: 
D OKm (N2) w m JohnsJwvAlten (Eng) 

9-4: W 4bdm IWafes) bt D Reynolds (Eng) 
9-5. Seoaod ram* J Htegtes (8co0 tx A 
Romaoux (Con) »-l; a WOdnson (Eng) U 
T QrUlitha (Wales) &-3: K Doherty llrol 
toads J Ferguaon (Eng) 6 -t J Parrott (Eng) 
toads W Thome (Eng) 7-1; R O'Sullivan 
(Eng) toads P Davies (Write) 5-3. C Small 
(Scot) leads M Rowerdaw (Eng) 7-1; D 
Morgan (Wales) level with D Taylor (Nl) 
imatches resume at 1,0 today). 


Fixtures 


(7 30 unless sated) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN CUP CHAMPIONS' 
Ucaaua Onm M Spartak Moscow v 
BtacMaum (M 0 ). Qrotqi a Rangers v 
Steaua BuerwuteL 

PA Ct8>i FNte iwaadi Aitmcham v Crewe 
(7.4^. PVst le un d raplays- Farnborough 
v Bran Hord (7 /45V 

PA CARUNQ pnMnSHIPi Chelsea v 
Boffon (7.45V Coventry <e Man UM (7.45); 
Everton v OPR (7.45); Man City v Wimble- 
don (7.46k W«r Ham v Liverpool (7^S). 
BNOSUaGH LEAGUE: First DMtfbm 
Cryswi Palace v WMvetfta/nptofl (7.45): 
Ipswtei v Sou mend (7.45); Stoke * Sunder- 
land (7.45); tranmere v Part Vale. 

WU.'S SCpmSK US0OU& Prwnlw 
OMstass Hibernian v Parti ck. 

FA VASNr twnri round; Ourtiam C v 
Wwtoy Tn, Qtfto&dnMgfr rn v Crook Tn: 
Seaham RS v Pateriee Nmnown. Prudnoe 
Tn v Ooolb Tn; Murton • Consort 
UWHMD UMOMS: Pronrier OMttOK 
Droy laden v Borrow. First DhrMosa Brad- 
ford PA v Eastwood Tn. 

WAT E R HOMES UtAQUEl Mdtori 

Corty Tn v Buckingham Tn. Souttmn: 
ftrw Orn Rvra v W««ome-Mare. Dr 
Mtetena Rrs I round, lint W 

Newport AFC v Menhyr Ty«l 


— — ---- (probable) Qoram; McLaren. 
Cough. "Peulc. Robertson, Durrani, 
Gascoigne. Miller. McCall. Laudrup. 
Mecotot 


N-W COUNTIES LEAGUE Tirol Dt*- 
Mtaw P«®«H v Darwon; St Helena Tn v 
Blackpool RvnL 

PESIBIATION BMWRY NORTHERN 
LEAO UE First OroWoro Btllingham Byti 
v Tow Law 7h. 

GREAT MILLS LEAQUE: Premier Mw- 
JMotel Bridpon v Tiverton Tn. 

PON7TNS LNAOXAEi Fkst Notts Couniy v 
Oldham (7.0); Sheri Uid v Noum Forest 

(7.0) ; Sheri wea v Newcastle (7.0}. 
S e con rf: Blackpool u Hull (7.0); Grimsby v 
Preston (741); Middlesbrough v Banwiey 

(7.0) : Manalletd v Rotherham (7.0). TIM 
Darlington v Carlisle 16 . 3 O 1 . Rochdale v 
Unooln C7D); Scarborough * Cheater 17.07. 

Stockport v Wigan (6AB). Bury v Wrexham 
f7.0). 

AVON 1HSURAHC8 COMWNATlONi 
Breli Brighton v Chelsea (2.0).' Chariton v 
Bristol Hvry (7.0); Luton v Southampton: 
Norwich v Oxlord UM; Wofford v Ports- 
mouth (at}): Bristol C V MIKwhII (70. 
Sm* BaP v Swansea; BVmmgham v 
Newport AFC (7.0); Baumemouffi v ptym- 
Ouffi <201 Cardiff v Chelienham. 
SPRINQHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAOUEi DoxhUI ProaldMt'a Copt 
Sweend round: Barnet v Reading (ioj: 
CBfflbf Mge uu v Fuitiam ( 12 .O); Wo- 
ktnghain Tn v West Ham uut; Wycombe v 
Welling (7.451. Woking v Leyton Orient 
(7.45), 

UACHie OF WALES CUPi hound onm 
Oraup One: Caarnarion Tn v Bangor C 
I7.4S; Conwy » Porthmadog. Oroup Fhw 
Tan (tort ro v Ebfaw Vale. 

Rugby Union 

FtVR NATIONS MSUMDUDI CUP: Pool 

0 Pontypridd w Milan (7.15). 

TOUR HATCH: Bristol * Transvaal 
CUB* MATCHES: Rugby v Nuneaton; 
Cheltenham v Veal Triangle (BA) 17,0). 
FOUR COUNTIES CHAMPIONSHIP? 
Derbyahlre v t3v Blnmngnam (Derby): 
ShropgMre w Wares & HormaraslUre 

1 Shrewsbur y). 

RWWtoPnrTATlVMi Britten Police u com. 
bmed Services 120. Irntjer Court). 

Basketball 

■U DWBSan LEAOUEi LWOWtor v Leap, 
arte (8 0)- 

T-UPTTIOPHV) OoarteMInMei tlrot Ite 

Manchester * Sheffield (AO): Worthing < 

DarUy (8.0). 

Hockey 

ENQUSH INDOOR CKAMPfONSHIPl 
*ou» OuuHiar ( 6 . 0 . E OrtnatsadK team, 
tw-lbuto: Bervkes » E Qrinaoad: Unlv « 
Kant V portamou® 8. B: Bromley v WhV 
cheaisr. Lewen v TeddlngtOh. 


Harding 
calls for 
punter 
power 


Russell Thomas 


M atthew harding. 
pretender to the Stam- 
ford Bridge throne, 
has pledged to give power to 
the people if he wins his 
struggle for supremacy with 
the chair man Ken Bates. 

Little more than 24 hours 
before Harding goes among 
Chelsea's fens at tonight’s 
home game with Bolton, 
Bates's arch-rival enhanced 
hie populist appeal by promis- 
ing an annual referendum if 
he wrests control. 

About 25,000 fens — (he 
club's “emotional sharehold- 
ers" — would be given a vote. 
And Harding said he would 
stand or fell by the wishes of 
the Blues loyalists. 

The promised poll is in it- 
self an attempted vote-winner 
in the campaign waged by 
Harding, the self-styled 
people's choice. "If I become 
chairman 1 Intend to break 
some moulds," he said. "And 
one plan I have is to give club 
members the right to re-elect 
me as chairman. 

"I don't care who has 
shares or not. I believe if 
someone cares enough about 
the club to pay his £25 or 
whatever a year for member- 
ship, he or she should have a 
say In how if s run. 

“Chelsea have more than 
25.000 members and they are 
the emotional shareholders of 
the club. 1 would go to them 
every summer, and HI promise 
you this now: If there was a 
majority voting against me I 
would stand down instantly. 

*Tve said all along that all 
Tm interested in is the best 
for Chelsea PC. for the club to 
realise its potential. I don't 
give a damn about being 
chairman, all I know is that at 
the moment we have the 
wrong chairman." 

Indeed. Harding said he was 
prepared to go to a fans’ vote 
now to end the bitter dispute at 
the Bridge. "Let’s say to them. 
There’s a ballot paper and a 
report of what we both stand 
for, you decide.' If Ken gets 90 
per cent of the vote, Til leave 
the board and go and sit back 
in the North Stand," 

That new stand, built with 
the aid of £5 million from Har- 
ding, is where he plans to sit 
tonight But the multimillion- 
aire director, barred by Bates 
from the Chelsea directors' 
box, says that has nothing to 
do with the chairman’s star- 
tling recent letter stripping 
Harding of directorial privi- 
leges because of alleged 
"heavy drinking” at games. 

Bates himself is likely to be 
absent tonight after being told 
to rest this week as he 
recovers from pneumonia. 

Harding said: "Given that 
the North Stand is only there 
by dint of the contributions 
made by me and the Football 
Trust, it’s a wonderfhl oppor- 
tunity to enjoy its facilities. 

“I've been watching Chel- 
sea from outside the direc- 
tors’ box for 31 of the last 33 
years, so it’s hardly going to 
kill me. But Tm not doing it 
in any shape or form because 
I accept the contents of Ken 
Bates’s petulant letter." 

Meanwhile, Bates dis- 
missed as “a red herring” 
Harding's call for disclosure 
of the identity of the majority 
s ha rehold e rs in Chelsea Vil- 
lage, the company that owns 
the dub. “The names are pri- 
vate because that is the way 
they want it," said Bates. 
“And they are the same 
names that were private 
when Matthew got involved 
with the club 13 months ago.” 


Sport in brief 

American Football 

Joe Montana was sacked 
three plays running, an indig 
nity he may never have suf 
fered before, and — worse and 

worse — he was upstaged bj 
Elvis Grbac on Monday nlghl 
in another defeat for flu 
Miami Dolphins, their fifth is 
seven games. 

Grbac, standing in for the 
mjured Steve Young, threw for 
382 yards and four touchdowns 
in leading the San Franciscc 
•Sere to a 44-20 win in front ol 
a record 73,080 crowd at Ml* 
ami's Joe Robbie Stadium. • 

Athletics 

The Italian federation has 
suspended its official Luciano 
GemeZlo for Ufe for obscuring 
the wind gauge when Ivan 
Pedroso long-jumped 8.96 
metres — it would nave been 
a world record — at Sestriere 
last July. Two judges at the 
meeting ware suspended for 
three years eadh. 

Boxing 

Mike Tyson's bout with 
Buster Mathis Jnr Has been 
rescheduled for December 16.' 

Cricket 

Edgbaston next season willnot 
use the controversial twofone 
strip seen in last summer's 
Test "We have a problem with 
the distribution of grass on 
that wicket" said the Warwick- 
shire chairman M J K Smith 
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Ice Skating 


SPORTS NEWS 15 



Ian Kalz in New York reports on how a shocked sport is struggling to come to terms with the sudden death of Sergei Grinkov 

Giant of the rink with gold touch 


ll- 




S ERGEI GRINKOV 
and Ekaterina 
Gordeeva skated 
together for the first 
time in 1982 when 
he was IS and she was 11 and 
neither was enthusiastic 
about the onion forced on 
them by the Soviet sports 
authorities. 

Two Olympic gold medals, 
four world championships 
and a wedding later, they 
skated together for the last 
time on Monday morning, 
moments before the 28-year- 
old Grinkov collapsed ar ^ 
died oT a suspected heart 
attack. 

An autopsy was pe rfo rmed 
yesterday and the coroner for 
the Essex County, New York, 
Robert Huestis Jr, Grin- 
kov had died of natural 
causes. ■ 

E Us death left the figure- 

Perfect pair . . . Grinkov and his wife Ekaterina Gordeeva 


den and baffling loss of one of 
its brightest and most endur- 
ing stars. 

According to early reports, 
Grinkov knelt down and com- 
plained of dizziness moments 
before collapsing on to the ice 
at USA Rink near Lake 
Placid’s Olympic Arena. 

He and his wife — they are 
known as “G & G” on the pro- 
fessional skating circuit — 
had been practising with 
their coach Marina Zueva for 
their performance In Stars on 
Ice, a glitzy figure-skating 
spectacular that tours the 
United States every winter. 

Paramedics reached Grin- 
kov within four minutes but 
ware unable to revive him. He 
was pronounced dead at 
lZ28pm at the nearby Adiron- 
dack Medical Centre in Sara- 
nac Lake. 

Theories abounded over his 
sudden death. Speculation fo- 
cused bn re p o rts that bis 


father, like his mother a Red 
Army officer, had died of a 
heart attack in his forties. 
Several officials and coaches 
said they recalled the skater | 
suddenly abandoning a 1989 
US tour to return to Moscow 
for bis. father’s funeral, 
though a spokesperson for 
Stars on Ice vigorously de- 
nied that Grinkov had suf- 
fered from any hereditary 
heart problem. 

Another theory was that 
Grinkov may have been 
heavily medicated for -a back 
injury he. had complained of 
recently. “They thought it 
was a pinched nerve,” said a 
skating promoter, Jirena Rib- 
bens. “His concern was. What 
if my wife was in a lift and all 
of a sudden I lose my 
strength?” 

With a real-life romance to 
echo their perfect unison on 
the ice. and even a trium- 
phant Olympic comeback, six 


years after their first gold, the 
Grinkov and Gordeeva story 
was billed as one of sport’s 
great fairy tales. 

The duo first captivated the 
world at the 1988 Calgary 
Olympics, the strapping 5ft 
ll in Grinkov burling the tiny 
(she is 4ft llin) blue-eyed Gor- 
deeva seemingly effortlessly 
into their trademark quadru- 
ple twists. 

They married in 1991 and 
Gordeeva gave birth to a 
daughter, Daria, the following 
year. Blurring the line once 
more between their lives on 
and off the ice. they designed 
their 1994 Olympic routine to 
reflect their lives together, 
from meeting, through court - 1 
ship, to building a family. 

Their inch-perfect perfor- 
mance to Beethoven's Moon- 1 
light Sonata in Norway last 
year, made possible rtiawka to 
a rule change that allowed 

professionals to compete for 


the first time, earned them a 
second Olympic gold. 

Their style, emphasising 
balletic grace and precision 
rather than pyrotechnic ma- 
noeuvres, was more conserva- 
tive than that of their flam- 
boyant. crowd-pleasing rivals 
Natalia Mishkutienok and Ar- 
tur Dmitriev, the 1992 Olym- 
pic champions and last year's 
silver medallis ts. 

But skating purists 
regarded Grinkov and Gor- 
deeva as easily the pre-emi- 
nent figure-skating pair of the 
past decade. “With G&G it al- 
most looked like they weren’t 
doing the same sport as the 
rest of toe competitors.” Au- 
drey Weisiger, a Virginia- 
based coach, told the Wash- 
ington Post 

The couple moved from 
Moscow to Tampa, Florida in 
the early 1990s, and more 
recently to Simsbury. Con- 
necticut, where a handful of 


Motor Sport 


Inspired McRae 
seizes the lead 


Amanda Campbell with the RAC Rally, 
which has a British worid champion in sight 


W ITH a last-stage 
show of speed that 
left spectators 
gasping. Colin 
McRae shot into a 17-second 
lead in the RAC Rally. This 
morning he begins the final 
day in pole position to be- 
come Britain’s first world 
rally champion. 

Putting the dramas of Mon- 
day behind him, the 27-year- 
old Scot seemed impervious to 
the worries of mortal man as 
he took seconds off stages by 
using lines that would previ- 
ously have seemed impossible. 

McRae was remorseless in 
his pursuit of the only driver 
he needs to beat, his Subaru 
team-mate Carlos Sainz, 
Spain’s double world cham- 
pion and twice winner of this 
Network Q-spou sored event 
Any resistance that Sainz 
tried to muster to protect his 
overnight lead was swept 
aside by a magnificently au- 
dacious display of driving as 
McRae squeezed a perfor- 
mance from his Impreza that 
amazed even his Subaru engi- 
neers and his team-mate. 
“The way he Is driving there 
Is simply no chance for toe 
others,” admitted the Span- 
iard, a dejected figure In the 
final service area of the day. 

On the last stage McRae 
was more than a second a 
kilometre fester than anyone 


else, and his speed was all the 
more courageous considering 
that his Subaru had given 
braking problems on all seven 
stages of the rally's first 
Welsh leg. The centre differ- 
ential was losing hydraulic 
pressure, which reduced the 
car’s braking power on a day 
of tortuously twisting stages, 
raced in wet and foggy 
conditions. 

“It’s a big problem when 
you have to brake, the rear 
just locks.” McRae explained , 
matter-of-factly after his 
62mph-plus performance 
through stages described by 
one competitor as “like a 
black-out”. 

Even after his test-stage 
storm he remained character- 
istically unruffled. “We've got 
quite a good lead now. We’ll 
see what happens in the first 
two stages tomorrow and then 
maybe slow down a bit.” 

While McRae undoubtedly 
was claiming the day’s glory, 
the 24-year-old Richard Burns 
was giving the performance 
of his career to help Subaru 
fill the top three places. He 
took third place after an un- 
characteristic mistake by 
Kenneth Eriksson led to the 
demise of the Swede’s Mitsu- 
bishi on the 18 th stage, end- 
ing his rally and his team’s 
hopes of their first manufac- 
turers’ title. 


*Tm really devastated for 
m y self and fhr top twrm ” said 
Eriksson of his first accident 
for three years. "It was our 
Vast chance to win the world 

rfyrninirmgh Ip — Tmt that's 

life." 

It is also the Swede’s last 
worid championship appear- 
ance for Mitsubishi; next sea- 
son he itnps up alongside 
McRae for Subaru. 

The loss of the Mitsubishi 
gives Subaru a chance of 
repeating its Catalonian po- 
dium-sweep and winning the 
maker s’ title jn style.’ 

Alister McRae, the new 
British rally champion, could 
cause loyalty problems for his 
parents Margaret and Jim. 
“I’m enjoying myself and 
don’t want to do anything 
silly,” said the youngest 
Mediae after ending the penul- 
timate day tn fifth place be- 
hind his Ford Escort team- 
mate Bruno Tbiry. 

After a battle with Sainz 
across 182 stages world-wide, 
only seven stages now stand 
between Colin McRae and the 
world title. The test day's 
stages begin shortly after 7.30 
this morning and end with a 
last 63 miles of Welsh forest 

RAC RALLY: Own* pa rts — (after 21 
specUfsaan): 1. C McRn/D Ring* (SB) 
Subaru 4hr QBrrtn rttac; 2. C Salnz/L 
Moya (Bp) Suborn +08ST-. 3. R Bums/FI 
Raid (GBJ Subaru 4, B Thby/S 

Prawot (BaQ Fort 5, A MeRdrtC 

Wood (QB) Fort *18. 3ft; 8, A Navaira/R 
Caaazza (IQ Toyota 43*38: 7. O Evans/H 
Davies (OB) Fort 435-54; a J KytotehWA 
Kapsnan (Fin) Nissan 4:38.01; 0. R 
Uadrtrn/N Silva (Pur) MBsuWmhl 43038: 
10. M Kamioks/K Gomday (Japan/GB) 
Sudani 4*1.47. 





Hockey 


Brown blow for Britain 


South Pacific dolphin . . . Falaniko soars into the skyline to win a line-ont against Oxford University photograph: tom jemqns 

Tour match: Oxford University 1 5, Western Samoans 47 

Stroll for street-smart tourists 


Robert Armstrong 


IM Rfanfhorpe 
fa Cape Town 

Ap%REAT BRITAIN’S first 
Km defeat in four games 
^pwhere at the women’s 
Olympic qualifying tourna- 
ment — by 3-1 to the pre- 
event favourites South Korea 
— was no disaster in itself but 
there was concern over a 
second-half injury to Karen 
Brown that put her in hospi- 
tal with suspected concussion. 

Having overcome an un- 
comfortably physical China 
1-0 on Sunday, Britain yester- 
day led 1-0 into the second 
half of another fast and ag- 
gressive match but wilted in 
the final quarter. 

The turning point came 11 
minutes into the second half 
when Brown, the central de- 
fender who has been in out- 


standing form here, was car- 
ried off on a stretcher. 

“It is very unnerving when 
you lose your key defender 
like that.” said Britain’s 
coach Sue Slocombe. “The 
score was 1-1 then and she is 
one of our key defenders at 
penalty corners." 

Britain began well against 
opponents who had felled to 
display their undoubted tal- 
ent in the first three games. 
On 20 minutes Anna Bennett 
and Mandy Nicholls com- 
bined neatly down the left to 
release Jane Sixsmith but she 
was stopped by a tackle from 
the Korean goalkeeper Jae 
Sook You that had the sub- 
tlety of a felling lamp-post 
But four minutes later Ben- 
nett again charged down toe 
left showing fine reverse- 
stick control, and stepped a 
backhanded cross towards 


the penalty spot The ball 
bounced awkwardly across 
the D but Rbona Simpson 
made beautiful contact and 
crashed the ball home. 

The lead tested until four 
minutes after half-time, when 
a cunning if fortunate short- 
corner flick from the brilliant 
Eun Jung Jang was deflected 
past Jo Thompson. 

After Brown's departure 
Britain succumbed to strong 
pressure, to e Ko reans clinch- 
ing victory with two further 
short-corner strikes in the 
final 12 minutes. Slocombe 
was not disheartened, how- 
even “I said they were the 
best team in the tournament 
before we started so I can't be 
too disappointed.” 

Britain’s final matches are 
against the Netherlands 
today, Argentina on Friday 
and the hosts on Saturday. 


T ULELE FAAIUASO 
hammered out a 
warning to embattled 
Bngiand yesterday by 
scoring four of the Western 
Samoans’ six exciting tries 
against a dpffant Oxford side 
at Iffley Road. The leggy 
right-wing’s pace and oppor- 
tunism could ask searching 
questions of Rory Underwood 
at Twickenham on December 
16 , assuming both play. 

The Samoans, who- fielded 
ll internationals, took a 
fairly relax e d approach to the 
first e 9 ™ on the English leg 
of their UK tour but always 
had too much strength and 
vision for the relatively 
callcwDarkBhies. 

“We played like England, 
driving down the middle, 
while Oxford played like us, 
running the ball from every- 
where,” said the Samoans* | 


coach Brian Williams. That 
analysis may have flattered 
England but it neatly 
summed up the streetwise 
tactics of the tourists, who 
were happy to shepherd their 
enterprising hosts into harm- 
less areas by means of a disci- 
plined drift defence. 

With only three wins from 
11 games to date. Oxford wifi 
probably be underdogs In the 
University Match cm Decern- 
her 12 , yet they showed com- 
mendable willingness to keep 
the ball alive under pressure. 
The Canadian internationals 
Svoboda and Penney dis- 
played an impressive work- 
rate both in the loose and the 
front row. and the speedy 
Irish forwards Coveney and 
McCarthy made light of the 
heavy pitch. 

The Ulster wing Tyrone 
Howe set an invigorating ex- 
ample as Oxford's captain, 
scoring one try and setting up 
another for Riondet with an 


interception and a scorching 
16 -metre run. and there will 
be stiff competition for the 
No. 9 shirt between Mike 
Butler and the replacement 
Clive Jones. 

Despite the practice-game 
atmosphere the 3,000 crowd 
saw enough collective move- 
ment, sleight of hand and set- 
piece graft from the Samoans 
to enhance their respect for 
South Pacific rugby. 

The hooker Leflaaamaivao 
departed early with an ear in- 
jury that required 13 stitches, 
but the tourists quickly 
settled into a pattern of con- 
trol that compelled Oxford to 
make first-time tackles count 
Fortunately they were also a 
credible force in scrum and 
line-out phases of the game 
the Samoans tend to regard 
merely as a restart device. 

The Dark Blues trailed only 
7-3 after 35 minutes of com- , 
mitted football, but two Sa- 
moan tries shortly before I 


half-time, followed by another 
try and a penalty goal early in 
the second half, put toe tour- 
ists firmly in control 
Howe, despite being ham- 
pered by a groin injury, made 
sure that student heads never 
dropped but the Samoans, 
with the kind of fitness one 
might expect of World Cup 
quarter-finalists, gave them 
no respite until the final 
whistle. Their goalkicker 
Campbell Burnes finished 
with a total of 22 points, in- 
cluding a first-half fry. 

8COHBTO( Oxfonfc Trlaa: Howe. Riondet 
Conversion Humpftroys. Pooaltyx 
Humphreys. Wootom Tumiaia Trfoa 
F4AIUU0 4, Burnos, MtlauUu. 
Convoralonot Burnes 4. Ponaltlos: 
Burnes 3. 

Oxford IW >oi 8n J Saskrao; S Rush. Q 
de Bruyn. J RtondoL T Howe (capq; o 
Humphreys. II Butler. C Norton. K 
Svoboda, D Penney, N Baseon, P Coveney. 
C McCarthy. R Yaabeley, M Orator. 
Western Tomnemi A Autapovala; T 
Faalueeo. T Vaege (espt). S (.eoeaa. F 
Fared,- C Borne*. J FHemu; M Mika. T 
Ldasamsivao. Q Lata M BlnwnWto. L 
Fatonlko, S Smith, S Kaieta. U lupaJI 
Ma«a R Davies (WftU). 


former skating champions 
from Russia have settled. 

They were fixtures on the 
lucrative professional skating 
circuit which in the US com- 
mands television audiences 
second only to American foot- 
ball. They were due to appear 
in the World Professional 
Championships on December 
9 and a London event titled 
Challenge of Champions a few 
days later. 

On the ice Gordeeva was 

the dominant member of the 
partnership, her finer talents 
spotlighted by Grinkov’s un- 
fteshy athleticism. Off the ice 
it was the same, according to 
Ribbens. 

"He was pretty quiet Kater- 
ina always spoke for him. He 
was the body and the strength 
and she was the mouth. You 
couldn’t think of one without 
the other.” 

Obituary, paga 10 


Tennis 


A£25m 
plan to 
net the 
young 


David Irvin* 


T HE LTA plans to spend 
£25 millio n over the next 
five years in an attempt 
to transform view of ten- 
nis as an elite activity — a 
perception which Wimbledon 
does little to dispel — into an 
accessible sport holding an 
irresistible appeal for 
everyone. 

By the year 2000 the LTA 
hopes to have established 
about 450 community tennis 
clubs in Britain, each offering 
structured development pro- 
grammes and top-class facili- 
ties. All will be urged to pro- 
vide one or two courts for 
which juniors would have 
prior claim at all times. 

"The object,” said the 
LTA’s chief executive Ian 
Peacock, “is to create a part- 
nership wife dubs, schools 
and local authorities that can 
breathe new life into the sport 
at grass-roots level and pro- 
vide the depth of talent we 
need to secure its future.” 

The first step will be the ap- 
pointment next year, at a cost 
of £1 million, of a full- time de- 
velopment officer for each of 
the 38 counties In member- 
ship. “The LTA will then 
have one of the most exten- 
sive networks of development 
staff of any sport in toe 
country.” Peacock said. 

The strategy, welcomed by 
the Prime Minister John 
Major as mirroring his vision 
for youth sport as ou tlined 
last July, aims to provide 
coaching for at least one mil- 
lion schoolchildren. 

The LTA's ambitious plan, 
in toe wake of a building pro- 
gramme that had seen toe es- 
tablishment of 40 Indoor cen- 
tres, was unveiled alongside 
reports of a £42 million in- 
come — boosted by £27.3 mil- 
lion from Wimbledon and £6.3 
million from sponsorship — 
for 1995. The profit for the 
year was £5 million. 

Peacock said that “1995 has 
proved to be one of the most 
positive years for British ten- 
nis, with our tpp men and jit 
niors performing particularly 
well”. This may well have ac- 
counted for two significant 
sponsorship dealsfor 1996. 

• A persistent knee injury, 
which has prevented her 
playing since the US Open 
final In early September, has 
ruled Monica Seles out of the 
United States team to meet 
Spain in the Fed Cup -final in 
Valencia this weekend. 
Chanda Rubin replaces her. 


Snooker 


Golf 


Higgins outpaces namesake Rocca feels 
Alex in the century stakes like a million 


CnvoEwton 

J ohn HIGGINS made 
breaks of 95. 126 and 168, 
and five of more than 50. in 
beating Canada's top player 
Alain Robktoux 9-1 in toe 
second round of the Royal 
Liver UK Championship at 
Preston Guild Hall to earn a 
place to the tournament’s 18- 
man televised phase, which 
begins on Saturday. 

Higgins. who won three 
world-ranking finals last sea- 
son. has already made 48 cen- 
turies on toe professional cir- 
cuit — three more than his 
unrelated namesake Alex has 
compiled in toe 18 years these 
records have been kept. 

Since tournament pockets 
an? cut no more generously - 
and in some rases less so — < 


than they were 10 years ago, 
today’s leading players are 
clearly more deadly at win- 
ning a frame in one visit to 
the table than were their 
counterparts of the Eighties. 

Ronnie O'Sullivan. UK 
champion two years ago 
when still a week short of his 
18th birthday, is anxious to 
make amends for two first- 
round defeats in toe previous 
two ranking events. He leads 
Paul Davies 5-3 after sprint- 
ing to 3-0 in 34 minutes. 

Two other former UK cham- 
pious, John Parrott U991) and 
! Jimmy White (1992). estab- 
lished commanding positions. 
Parrott resumes this after- 
noon 7-1 up on Willie Thome, 
and White led Stuart Reardon 
— no relation to Ray. six 
times world champion in the 
Seventies — 6-2. 


C OSTANHNO ROCCA has 
earned a shot at the 
sport’s richest prize, thanks 
to an injury to his Ryder Cup 
team-mate Jose Maria 
Olazabal. 

Rocca, racked No. 23 to toe 
world, accepted an invitation 
to the 12-player Million Dollar 
Tournament in Sun City, be- 
ginning a week tomorrow, 
after Olazabal withdrew be- 
cause of the foot injury that 
has troubled him all season. 

The Spaniard will also miss 
another lucrative end-of-sea- 
son tournament the Johnny 
Walker World Championship 
in Jamaica to December. 

MHJU9M DOLLAR TOURKAMBfr (Sun 
C»ty. SA)- Mlek Pru Rtmtvfcv*). **Ck 
Faioo (England) Bernnard (.anger 
tQemany) Emte Bs Dawc FtoU JSoum 
AAcji. Conn Monjgotneod SamTomiK* 
tSccJtonai Core? Fara Plrt UskalscA. 
Tom townie (USi Vi|»r Singh |Fi-n 
CosWrtme Roeea iRal,j 


! leuan Evans Testimonial : British Isles XV 68, International Select 57 

Leonard hurt but Lomu extracted 


David Plummer 

/ NJURY took its toll on 
leuan Evans's testimo- 
nial match at T-JnnpUf 
; even before kick-off last 
! night when the England 
prop Jason Leonard pulled 
out with a suspected bro- 
ken hand, along with his 
team-mates Will Carling 
and Martin Bayfield. 

Worrying thongh that 
was in English eyes — 
Leonard injured himself at 
work and will have an 
X-ray today — from the 
viewpoint of gate money a 
bigger scare had come even 
earlier when the match al- 
most lost its central attrac- 
tion, Jonah Lomu. 

The New Zealand wing 
had needed eme rgency sur- 


gery less than 24 hoars be- 
fore the game. He had been 
enjoying a social night at 
Blaina RUFC when he was 
brought to his knees, a fete 
which does not often befall 
him. 

Toothache was the cul- 
prit and the offending 
tooth, described by locals-at 
the Blaina club yesterday 
j as more like a tusk, was 
I yanked out in the morn- 
ing’s early hours. 

Lomu needed sis toiec- , 
tinns to numb his month. ' 
The tooth, chipped during I 
the AH Blacks' recent tour 
of France, had bothered 
him for weeks — but it was 
only when he heard the co- 
medians an stage at Blaina 
that extraction became an 
immediate necessity. It is 
not clear if that was a com- 


pliment or a knock to their 
mir th- malting talents. 

But the 6ft Sin Kiwi is 
nothing if not tough, and 
the traffic to the north 
Gwent village came to a 
stop yesterday as he ar- 
rived as scheduled for a 
press conference. 

He answered all manner 
of question, from his eating 
habits and his weight — at 
the age of 20 be says he is 
not far short of 22 stone — 
to which opponents he most 
admired and what he 
thought of England. His 
opinion about Wales was 
sought in a whisper some 
time afterwards. 

Lomu was a master of 
tact and diplomacy. Every 
opponent was respected, 
though Tony Underwood 
bad annoyed him by wink- 


ing at him during the hoku 
before the World Cup semi- 
final. “That did not amuse 
me and fired me up even 
more,” he said- 

The person he would 
most like to meet is the for- 
mer Olympic decathlon 
champion Daley Thompson 
( f *a childhood hero”); and, 
perhaps aware that he was 
in danger of upstaging 
Evans on his big night be 
described the Llanelli and 
Wales wing as a legend. 

“It is an honour for me to 
be marking such a legend- 
ary player. It seems that I 
am being made out as some 
superman, but I am only a 
rugby player. I bleed like 
everyone else and I get 
toothache like everyone 
else. The fuss does surprise 
me at times." 


Rugby League 


Broncos find 
a Valley home 

L ondon broncos are t» 

move in with Charlton 
Athletic at The Valley after 
signing a one-year deal with 
the soccer club yesterday. It 
ended their extended trial of 
venues in toe capital, includ- 
ing Barnet Copthall stadium 
and Harleq uins ’ ground. The 
Stoop in Twickenham. 

After playing the champi- 
ons Wigan at Brentford on De- 
cember 3, the Broncos will 
begin home life at The Valley 
against Sheffield on Decem- 
ber 17 and settle in for next 
summer's European Super 
League home fixtures. 

The Broncos, owned by the 
Brisbane club of the same 
name, will have offices at The 
Valley and their players will 
use the training facilities at 
toe National Sports Centre at 
nearby Crystal Palace. 
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Pakistan beset by World Cup doubts, page 13 
Case takes on the Brighton burden, page 1 4 


McRae battles back to lead rally, page 15 


Skating rocked by champion’s de ath, page 15 

Guardian 


Sports 


A 20-YEAR-OLD SUBSTITUTE SECURES THE CRUCIAL LEAD 


Uefa Cup, third round, first leg 


Nottingham Forest 1 , Olympique Lyonnais 0 


Forest 


handed 


golden 


chance 


Martin Thorpe 



./ 


OTITOGHAM For- 
est will go to 
Lyons in a fort- 
night defending a 
slender lead 
thanks to the reflexes of their 
20-year-old substitute Paul 
McGregor. He reacted quick- 
est when Stuart Pearce’s late 
penalty — awarded for delib- 
erate handball against Laville 
who was shown the red card 
— was parried by the French 
side's keeper Olmeta and 
forced home the rebound. 

An expectant crowd and a 
BBC audience somewhat 
small er than for the previous 
night’s big event had not 
known quite what to expect 
from either side. Forest had 
key fitness worries coming 
into the game and the previ- 
ous Saturday had been at 
sixes and sevens against 
Blackburn. 

In the event it was only 
their striker Lee who was 
missing last night, with the 
Italian Silenzi replacing him, 
while the backbone of For- 
est’s defence. Cooper and 
Chettle, had recovered in 
time to play. 

As for Lyon, they are an 
enigmatic side, finishing 
second in the French league 
last sea on, the highest poition 


in their history, and pulling 
off a shock defeat of Lazio in 
the previous round. 

But they are currently 15th 
in the their domestic table, 
the victim of a summer of in- 
ternal politics. Their coach 
last season, the former 
French international Jean Ti- 
gana was refused money to 
strengthen the side and de- 
camped to Monaco, with two 
Of the team's better players, 
Amoros and N’Gotty, 
following htm out the door. 

The new coach Guy Ste- 
phan has been forced to 
rebuild both the team spirit 
and foe team, with mixed 
results so far. Last night they 
decided to play with one man 
up, Maurice, intending to 
soak up the pressure and 
counter on the break. 

Given that this is how For- 
est play, the prospects were 
intriguing. As it turned out, 
in foe first 45 minutes Lyon 
did most of the attacking 
while Forest created the bett- 
ter chances. 

First Pearce’s left-foot how- 
itzer from 25 yards was going 
wide and needlessly parried 
away by the diving Olmeta, 
but straight to the feet of | 
Stone a couple of yards off the 
for post He played the ban 
inside to were he thought Si- 
lenzi was, but the Italian had 
Jong gone. 



Head to head.. .Forest’s Silenzi tussles for aerial supremacy with the Lyon defender Sassns photograph: sieve morion 


On the half-hour Gemmill 
forced his way past two de- 
fenders into the area, but shot 
just wide. 

Lyon's threat on Crossley’s 
was limited to three 


shots straight at him, two 
from Maries, one from Gtuly. 
Despite their superior touch 
and movzneut, the French, 
Uke their compatriots from 
Auxerre in the last round, 
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Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy 



were finding Forest’s defen- 
sive tenacity a stubborn ob- 
stacle to overcome. 

For Forest to truly threaten 
the Lyon goal they needed to 
get in more crosses to test the 
French goalkeeper Olmeta 
who was carrying an injured 
ankle and looked distinctly 
dodgy on high balls. But 
Stone and Woan saw little of 
foe ball out wide; tightly 
marked by the fastidious 
Lyon full-backs. 

The early threat after the 
break came at foe other end 
where Giuly and Deplace both 
got hi shots, though straight 
at Crossley, before Devaux 
produced Lyon's best chance 
to that point 

The ball fell to him about 25 
yards out on the left and he 
unleashed a piledriver to 
Crossley’s right which the 
goalkeeper needed all his con- 
centration, strength and tim- 
ing to punch round the post 

As the midway point of the 




In Guam’s, a 
south China 
restaurant 
famous for its 
dog and cat 
cuisine, a small 
white eat was 
dropped in 
boiling water, 
skinned and 
thrown aside. 

It moved. 

It breathed. 
There was a 
desperate voice 
off camera: 
“The thing is 
still alive!” 

I never heard 
a cameraman’s 
professional 
detachment 
fracture like 
that before. 

TV review 


half arrived, Lyon began to 
take a firmer grip on foe 
game as Forest found it in- 
creaingly difficult to keep 
possession. Roy's lack of fit- 
ness — be will undergo a car- 
tilage operation next week — 
began to show and the new- 
comer Silenzi struggled to re- 
create Lee’s nods and Dick- 
ons and priceless ability to 
hold foe ball up. 

As Forest became worry- 
in gly disjointed and the 
crowd more and more rest- 
less, Frank Clark replaced Sii 
nezi and Roy with two young- 
sters McGregor and Howe — 
a final throw of the dice. 


Fonwt: Crossley; Lyttln. 
Cooper, crwlflo. Puree. Stone. Oemneu. 
Bart-WUUins. Womn. B Roy (McGregor, 
Timln). Silenzi {Howe. Til. 

QtynnkiM lymoetai Olmeta; Sassus. 
Oevaux. Mercefo. Laville, Moulin, 
Deputise. E Roy. Roche. Giuly. Maurice. 
n a fa raei 8 Puhl IHungary)- 

• Jfrrgen Klinsmann scored 
all Bayern Munich’s goals in 
the Olympic Stadium in their 
4-1 win over Benfica. 


How sex can 
take us from 
back to front 



Vincent Hanna 


I WAS down the shed watch- 
ing pictures erf - rain in Pre- 
toria, and wondering how I 
could ski veto Miami to 
watch the Dolphins, when 
Rachel stamped in, her face 
tear-stained, 

“When I think of that brave 
woman and that unfeeling 
prat," she cried. “I could 
spit!" 

Rachel is foe therapist 
friend of my wife. I tty not to 
provoke her. 

“Piss off, Rachel.” I said. 
■Tro on his side. Paul always 
behaves with dignity, what he 
oversaw in Sheryl I don’t 
know. Pm not sure about the 
bead-butting though. ” 
“Charles? Head-butting?” 
said Rachel fointly. "No, 
Gazza. You know what his 
trouble is: there are three 
people in his marriage. Him- 
self, foe man who happens to 
be mariong him, and the edi- 
tor of the Sun — it can get a bit 
crowded.” 

Rachel duly spat, and 
slammed the door. 

Say what you like about 
Princess Di, but she put Gazza, 
Stove Davis and Graham 
Taylor in their place: back on 
foe sports pages. For a week 
they'd been all over page one 
and had upset decent people 
everywhere. It is not seemly to 
find people in supermarkets 
talking about the private lives 
of great sporting figures. It de- 
stabilises our Institutions. Be- 
sides, what are the Royals for? 

1 didn’t go to Miami, I went 
to Manchester where Granada 
made me think some more 
about those special rules 
which govern foe elevation of 
sports stories to foe front 
page. 

Rifle l : Success is boring. 
Abject, miserable failure is a 
winner, especially if the foiled 
one held a top job and you can 
work in some insulting refer- 
ences to his appearance. 

So headlines like How tur- 
nip queered his oton pitch and 
Do I not like sock ensured a 
sad inunortalttyfor Taylor, 
who once believed that you 
could get a fair shake by bei n g 
open with the press. 

Rule 2: Sleaze and sex are 
not enough. You need to fea- 
ture unlikely people, or Royal- 
ty, preferably with tales of sex- 
ual prowess. 

Stud Steve potted me seven 
times in one night ensured that 
the lad from Romford leapt in 


one frame from being "Inter- 
esting" to “bloody fascinat- 
ing”. 1 would be a hypocrite 
not to admit that I found the 
story very fUnny. Especially 
Marie. 40. the mother of 
Cheree, Steve’s blonde bimbo, 
who said: "He should have 
kept his hands off my baby 
and slept with someone his 
own age.” Steve is 38. 

Rule 3: If another tabloid 
scoops you it must be slagged 
off, preferably in a high moral 
tone. As the Mirror did with 
its wistful Cheree bitterly 
regrets her Tsiss and tell’ antics 
with a downmarket tabloid 
newspaper which has earned 
her thousands of pounds. 

Mindless violence will al- 
ways help a story, but it's sim- 
pler to take any Gazza inci- 
dent and apply the above 
rules. The alleged head-butt in 
the Rangers-Aberdeen game 
earned only run-of-the-mill 
headlines inside, like Gazza 
prison threat— -England ace's 
head-butt torment But this 
first sentence from Kevin Airs 
in the Star ensured front-page 
treatment: Police have been 
called in to probe Gazza "s 
amazing on-field clash with 
the player whose girlfriend 
broke up his engagement A 
fine effort; had he implied that 
the girlfriend was a friend of 
Diana’s he could have had a 
Pulitzer Prize. 

I did say mindless violence. 
It is important when thinking 
about Paul Gascoigne. Gazza 
is a comic-book character, 
trapped forever inside a grin- 
ning cartoon of himself in the 
role of holy terror. Parky calls 
him *’a child-man”, and there 
is something of the teased 
child about his outbursts. 
Child-men who instinctively 
strike out are always caught 
because they are so obvious. 
They are threatened with foe 
police. Men-men, who in 
their day regularly committed 
GBH on purpose, are remem- 
bered with nostalgia. 


■ ^EN JONES recalled 
I JT this incident "Pass- 
ing by the home dress- 
I Ving room at Highbury 
... Bill Sbankly was invited to 
observe the damage Tommy 
Smith had inflicted on Ar- 
senal’s captain Terry Neill. 
Peering down at a Shin wound 
that required stitching, 
Shankly muttered: ‘Aye, Tom- 
my’s a hard boy*. ” 

Fear not, the spirit of 
Norman Hunter lives in Luis 
Oliveira, the Brazilian- born 
Belgian who plays for 
Cagliari. He was caught in 
a recent match against 
AC Milan "lying on the 
ground gripping the leg of an 
opposing midfielder and 
biting in a fevered manner on 
his ankle’’. * 

You don’t often see that 
nowadays ; well, except round 
Kensington Palace. 


Guardian Crossword No 20 v 505 

Set by Orlando 



Across 


1 Associate information tedv 
noiogy with enemy aircraft (6) 
4 Between Virginia and Los 
AngeJes nothing has flavour 
(7) 

9 Coat with dense woven 
yams (8) 

10 Sackvilkj-Westffrtcflng 
tesblantem first essential? (5J 

11 Forlorn, a Doone in the 
cinema (5) 

12 Top men taking six balls to 
cricket ground 0) 

13 Anticipate minerals being 
taken In payment |7) 

15 Seats for plays for time (8) 

17 Port of call, almost, when 
one drops In (6) 

19 Victorian prophet and youth 
loader trapped in dismal 
cellar (7) 

22 Expletive for sea-farina 
people? (9) 


24 Arte Institute entertained by 
Queen Victoria^ mWster(5) 

26 Weight revealed In no 
uncertain terms (5) 

27 Greeting workers with fish (9) 

SB Butter's land cultivated here 
and now (7) 

2ft Bidding for the destruction 
of Thebes (6) 

Down 


1 Be a swell artf drive back (4^) 

2 Relation heard in French city 


(5) 


8 Country encircling one’s 
country (9) 

4 Be!ig)ousobservan«impn>- 
ves personal morality a Ettie (7) 

5 Only half a month left for 
literary work (5) 

6 Thinking thus can make the 
deceased revive (9) 

7 Than taking lead from Tethya 
in the and <2,4} 
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a a t3 □ □ a □ 
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o a □ a a a a 
□□□□□□ DGDDnaan 

□ □ □ □ a n 
□□□□□□non □□□□ 
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CROSSWORD SOUITION 20^04 


9 Familiar reception (2,4) 

14 Change In order to get back 
to stove (9) 

16 Parvenu making rare visit ( 9 ) 

18 Offend, going round 
a«afnpaniedbyasaint(7) 

19 Clergymen presently to be 
recruited Into the Civil 
Service? (6) 

20 Art deserving a pledge? (7) 

21 Butt on stage goes to 
change (6) 

23 Hebrew character, leader of 
Edomites, plunged into 
sacred river (5) 

28 A bird managed to enter 
church ( 5 ) 


Solution tomorrow 
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